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VICTOR  G.  KULIKOV 
MARSHAL  OF  THE  SOVIET  UNION 
A Dimming  Red  Star? 


FOREWORD 


This  research  project  represents  fulfillment  of 
a student  requirement  for  successful  completion  of  the 
overseas  phase  of  training  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army's  Foreign  Area  Officer  Program  (Russian). 

Only  unclassified  sources  are  used  in  producing 
the  research  paper.  The  opinions,  value  judgments  and 
conclusions  expressed  are  those  of  the  author  and  in 
no  way  reflect  official  policy  of  the  United  States 
Government;  Department  of  Defense;  Department  of  the 
Army;  Office  of  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  of  Intel- 
ligence; or  the  United  states  Army  Institute  for 
Advanced  Russian  and  East  European  Studies. 

Interested  readers  are  invited  to  send  their 


S'JMMAHY 


J Tliis  paper  examines  the  i-areer  of  Mtirshi]  of  the  Soviet  Union 
Victor  G.  Kulikov,  former  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  of  the  Soviet 
Armed  Forces.  He  has  been  recently  reassigned  to  lommand  the  forces 
of  the  Warsaw  Pact.  Marshal  Kulikov  at  tl\e  age  of  55  represents  a 
new  generation  In  the  Soviet  military  lea<tershlp.  His  generation, 
unlike  their  predecessors,  participated  In  World  War  II  as  company 
grade  officers.  In  spite  of  his  relative  youth,  mucli  of  his  writing 
on  dot-trine  Is  based  on  the  Soviet  experience  In  tlie  'tjreat  War  for 

V 

the  Fatherland.”  In  addition  to  being  a well -trained  professional 
military  officer  he  Is  also  a skillful  politician  and  articulate  public 
speaker.  He  achieved  an  unprecedented  rise  from  relative  obscurity  In 
the  early  sixties  to  the  top  echelon  of  Soviet  military  in  a period  of 
less  than  six  years.  The  future  course  of  his  career  appears  somewhat 
uncertain  now.  Nevertheless,  the  Importance  of  Victor  G.  Kulikov  re- 
mains undlml nished . His  voice  will  still  be  heard  in  the  top  circles  of 
the  Soviet  military  psalicy  makers. 
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INTKODUCriO.V 


16  Septembei  1962;  Kacllo  VoIk'T-  via  Erist  Berlin: 

'Vomraties ! A few  days  ago  the  Soviet  Government 
asked  the  USSR  defense  minister,  and  the  command  of 
the  Soviet  Army,  to  take  all  measures  to  maintain  the 
highest  level  possible  combat  readiness  of  our  armed 
forces.  This  measure  was  caused  by  the  new  and  im- 
pertinent ( provo< at  ions ) of  the  Amsrlcan  Imperialists 
and  their  true  servants,  the  Pentagon  military.  ... 
the  militarily  minded  reactionary  powers  of  the  United 
States  have  recently  increased  their  provocative 
actions,  which  could  lead  the  world  Into  the  catastrophe 
of  a worldwide  war  Involving  the  use  of  thermonuclear 
weapons. "* 

Tnus  spoke  Major  General  of  the  Soviet  Army  Victor  G.  Kulikov  in 


*Thl8  speech  was  recorded  in  Berlin  on  16  September  1962  and  sub- 
sequently recorded  In  the  first  edition  of  the  East  German  journal 
For  You.  ComradeSergeant . 
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September  1962.  He  was  addressing  the  Group  of  Soviet  Forres  Gerin.iny 
over  Radio  Volga.  Tli.e  speech  was  delivered  w/ien  tension  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  was  at  an  all  time  high.  His  words 
provide  a good  sample  of  the  tone  of  the  propaganda  used  during  this  epic 
period  of  the  Cold  War.  But,  more  Importantly  for  this  study,  it  pro- 
vides one  of  the  first  recorded  examples  of  the  rhetoric  used  by  the 
then  rapidly  rising  red  star,  Victor  G.  Kulikov,  Marshal  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  subject  of  this  report. 

This  research  effort  began  as  a biography  and  as  a learning  vehicle. 
As  work  progressed,  it  became  clear  that  many  important  aspects  of  the 
Soviet  military  were  not  clear.  Certain  phenomena,  definitions  and 
relations  peculiar  to  the  Soviet  system  had  to  be  understood.  In  this 
way  the  work  expanded. 

Because  the  purpose  of  the  report  was  to  discover  more  about  the 
Soviet  military  machine  and  its  leadership,  it  necessarily  expanded  to 
include  peripheral  areas  not  originally  intended.  In  writing  the  final 
copy  a decision  had  to  be  made  regarding  how  much  of  the  tangential  in- 
formation should  be  Included.  Some  of  this  non-essential  Information  was 
retained  for  the  purpose  of  helping  others  understand  facets  that  are 
unique  to  the  Soviet  military  system.  Other  data  were  excised  in  order 
to  keep  the  focus  on  Marshal  Kulikov  and  his  thoughts. 
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SECTION  II 


"Comma nclers  need  to  possess  tlie  right 
qualifications  to  be  able  to  make  the  right 
decisions. .. in  modern  warfare,  a commander  must 
be  able  to  make  monumental  decisions  quickly  and 
carry  them  out  persistently."^ 

Lt.  Gen.  V.  G.  Kulikov  - Feb.  67 


KULIKOV  - A BIOGRAPHIC  SKETCH 

This  section  presents  the  available  biographic  data  on  Kulikov  from 
his  birth  to  present  times.  As  might  be  suspected,  the  Soviets  maintain 
rather  tight  secrecy  on  the  background  of  their  current  leadership  in  all 
fields.  They  reveal  only  abridged  versions  of  biographies  barely  suffi- 
cient for  entry  in  an  encyclopedia  in  the  Western  world.  Consequently, 
much  of  the  inforiikition  presented  here  was  gleaned  from  European  sources; 
primarily.  West  German.  This  was  then  chet:ked  against  that  information 
found  in  the  Great  Soviet  Encyclopedia.  Other  pieces  of  information  were 
extracted  from  newspaper  articles  and  speeches  written  by  or  about  Kulikov 
during  his  career. 

Victor  G.  Kulikov  was  born  on  July  5,  1921  near  the  city  of  Orel, 
KursM  oblast  (region)  in  the  Russian  Federated  Republic.  As  Soviet  biog- 
raphers are  prone  to  do,  they  p)oint  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  Kulikov 
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wi.s  tlie  son  of  a poor  peasant  fai'mliifi  J'amlly,^  TJils  fact  is  significant. 
Growing  up  on  a farm  foi‘  a young  imin  at  this  period  of  Soviet  development 
was  difficult.  T?ie  rural  far-mlng  family  had  suffered  a gre^it  deal.  The 
Hussian  Civil  War  was  Just  ending  and  ttie  great  f«unlne  of  the  twenties 
w:is  beginning.  Kulikov  was  seven  yeai’s  old  when  the  countryside  had  to 
endure  the  horrors  of  collectivization.  The  burden  of  this  Stalinist 
economic  innovation  fell  heavily  on  (he  peasant/farmer . All  of  these 
events  influenced  Kulikov’s  decision  early  in  life  to  select  the  military 
pi'ofesslon  as  his  career. 

At  the  age  of  18,  having  attended  middle  school,  he  decided  to  give 
the  mlliteiry  a try.  Military  life  in  the  Soviet  Union  at  this  time  was 
no  utopia  either;  but,  to  a young  man  c;omlng  from  Kulikov’s  environment  it 
afforded  some  opportuiiity  for  education  anj  enrichment  that  would  not  be 
generally  available  to  his  generation  of  farm  youths.  In  1939,  Kulikov 
entered  the  Army.  There  is  some  confusion  about  his  early  military  career. 
Soviet  sources  indicate  that  Kulikov  entered  a military  academy  in  1939 
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and  that  he  graduated  in  1941 . 

German  sources  Indicate  he  entered  school  in  Groznyl  in  1939  and  then, 

sometime  later  that  same  year  or  in  early  1940,  he  became  a combat  leader 

of  tank  units  by  p)articipating  in  the  Winter  Campaign  against  Finland  in 
4 

1939-40.  Subsequently,  he  was  Involved  in  the  Soviet  occupation  of 
Estonia  and  shortly  thereafter,  was  assigned  to  a unit  which  participated 
in  the  Soviet  occupation  of  Hessarabla.  In  1941,  he  fought  for  the  first 


time  against  the  Nazis  during  the  selge  of  Kiev.  He  often  tells  a story 


about  the  battle  for  Kiev  when  he  an J his  tank  irew,  after  having  aban- 
doned their  destroyed  tank,  <'aina  u.nier  a lieavy  Nazi  bombardment . The 
shelllnx  was  so  Intense  Itiat  tie  had  to  "dig-in"  with  ttie  spoon  from  his 
mess  kit  and  in  this  way,  lie  elalms  to  liave  escaped  becoming  a prisoner 
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of  the  Germans.' 

In  the  winter  of  1941,  and  In  the  following  spring,  he  fought  in 
the  battle  for  Moscow.  later.  In  1942,  be  lieiame  part  of  an  elite  200 
man  unit  of  the  Red  Army  that  managed  to  escape  from  the  surrounded  city 
of  Kharkov.  (This  operation  was  u.ider  the  overall  supervision  of  Marshal 
Timoshenko.  Nikita  Klirushchev  was  a member  of  Timoshenko's  military  coun- 
cil at  that  time.)  Following  this,  Kulikov  was  decorated  for  his  actions 
and  received  the  rank  of  Senloi'  Lieutenant  "wiille  240,000  of  his  comrades 
who  stayed  behind  were  taken  prisonor  and  considered  by  the  leadership  as 
a 'despicable  liorde.'"^’ 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Kulikov  was  lonvinced  by  his  superiors  to 
Join  the  Communist  Party.  fie  appeared  to  liave  a bright  future  ahead  of 
him  and  this  proved  to  be  true. 

later  in  the  war,  he  part Ic'lpated  in  the  battle  at  Vellkye  Luki  and 
then  became  ac.tlve  in  a Ke"onnaissance  unit.  In  this  t-apaclty  he  returned 
to  Kharkov,  then  Rostov  ani  Odessa  before  they  were  retaken  by  the  Soviets. 
After  the  Soviet  counter  offensive  started,  he  found  himself  in  the  cities 
of  Warsaw,  Bucharest,  Vienna  and  Budapest;  again  long  before  these  cities 
were  "liberated"  by  the  Red  Army."^  Soviet  sources  do  not  cover  this  portion 


*See  Appendix  A for  a comparison  of  US  and  Soviet  Military  Ranks. 
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of  Kulikov's  career  in  any  delail.  'I'lie  opei-alions  ties<  rlbed  here  appear 

to  be  of  a vei'y  secretive  nature.  It  Is  possible  he  be]  onijed  to  a hlglily 

sensitive  diversion  or  infiltration  unit  at  the  time. 

During  the  fourso  ol'  the  w<ir,  Kulikov  commanded  a tank  platoon  and 

later  a tank  company.  lie  also  served  as  chief  of  staff  of  a tank  battalion; 

chief  of  staff  of  a tank  brigade;  and  then,  as  deputy  commander  of  a regi- 
. 8 

ment.  Service  in  these  units  took  place  on  the  Southwest  Kalinskll,  1st 
Ualtlc  and  2nJ  Uelorussian  fronts.' 

At  one  point  in  his  wartime  c-areei-,  he  sei-ved  in  Murmansk  as  a tank 
specialist  responsible  foi-  supervising  the  ari'lval  of  U.S.  Arms  and  equip- 
ment that  wiis  part  of  American  aid  effort  to  the  Soviets  during  the  war. 

And,  in  the  fall  of  19'M,  at  the  age  of  23,  lie  was  promoted  to  Lieutenant 
Colonel  and  sei'ved  as  a member  of  a Soviet  delegation  of  the  United  Nations. 
In  the  concluding  phases  of  the  war,  he  served  in  Stetlln,  Neubrandenburg 
and  Wismar.^'^ 

After  the  war  his  < areer  seems  to  have  slowed  down.  Some  say  this 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  he  did  not  devote  enough  time  to  party  work.^^ 
Nevertheless,  his  military  schooling  continued. 

In  1953,  Kulikov  graduated  from  the  M.  V.  Frunze  Military  Academy, 
lie  was  then  sent  to  Irkutsk  to  command  the  29th  Tank -Strike  Division.  The 
local  party  organization  from  this  Siberian  city  sent  Kulikov  as  one  of 
their  delegates  to  the  famous  20th  Party  Congress  held  in  Moscow  in  1956. 

It  is  said  that  Kulikov  made  some  critical  remarks  concerning  the  liquidation 
of  Marshal  Tuchashevski . They  were  made  openly  In  froit  of  Khrushchev. 
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'Die  party  chief  wjis  ariKC'i-ed  hy  tlie  s tut emeiit s anJ  It  Is  reported  tJial 

tills  is  the  reason  Kulikov's  as<  endinf?  < areer  slowed  until  Khrushchev  was 
1 2* 

ousted.  However,  his  professioniil  development  moved  forward. 

In  1958  he  entered  the  Voroshilov  Academy  of  the  General  Staff  in 
Moscow.  Entrance  into  this  academy  is  hlglily  competitive.  Only  the  best 
of  the  Soviet  Officers  are  selected  after  a i-lgorous  series  of  tests.  One 
of  his  classmates  at  this  time  was  N.  V.  Ogarkov,  his  future  assistant  on 
the  General  Staff,  and  the  nutn  who  replaced  him  in  1956  as  the  Chief  of 

the  General  Staff.  Kulikov  graduated  with  honors,  Undouotedly  his  aca- 
demic record  helped  his  career.  The  topic  of  his  dissertation  was:  "Tlie 
High  Cost  and  bosses  in  .in  Extended  Defensive  War."  Kulikov  was  praised 
for  the  work  which  advocated  an  offensively  oriented  defense.  After  grad- 
uation, Kulikov  was  assigned  to  posts  in  the  Kiev,  the  Far  Eastern,  Trans- 

baikal,  Tui'kestan,  Transcaucasian,  and  Leningrad  Military  Districts.  But, 

14 

promotions  came  slowly  until  Klirushcliev ' s ouster.  Then,  they  came  in 

rapid  succession. 

He  received  his  first  star  sometime  in  1962,  This  was  preceded  by 

various  assignments  in  the  l.eningrad  Military  District  Including  the  com- 

15 

mand  of  a Tank  Division  somewhere  in  the  northern  part  of  the  District. 


*The  exact  date  of  tils  promotion  to  General  is  not  known.  But,  it 
appears  that  he  could  have  been  promoted  as  early  as  1962  while  Klirushchev 
was  still  in  power.  He  is  referred  to  as  a general  in  1962  in  the  book: 
History  of  the  ben Ijigrad  Military  District . ^ ^ 

**N.  V.  Ogarkov  was  the  'o'lrst  Deputy  to  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff 
from  1968  until  1974.  From  1974  until  his  reassignment  as  Chief  cf  the 
General  Staff  he  sei-ved  as  an  Assistant  lo  the  Minister  of  Defense.  He  was 
one  of  the  chief  Soviet  negotiators  during  the  first  series  of  SAIT  talks. 
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In  1965  he  was  promoted  to  l.leulenant  General  and  assigned  as  commandei-  of 
tlie  Murmansk  Military  District.  It  was  while  he  was  In  ttils  position  that 
people  began  to  trike  notice  of  this  fast-rising  star.  He  was  invited  to 
Estonia  in  June  of  1965  to  speak  at  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  Estonian 
annexation  to  the  USSU.  "All  who  attended  the  ceremony  were  Impressed 
with  tlie  skillful  political  tone  of  his  speech.”^® 

In  1966-67  Kulikov  commanded  a large  combined  arms  operation  in  East 
Germany  that  Included  most  of  tlie  Soviet  strategic  forties  stationed  there. 

Later  he  was  promoted  to  Colonel  General  and  given  < ommand  of  the  all- 

important  Kiev  Military  District.  In  tills  capacity  he  was  succeeding 

17 

Marshal  Ivan  Yakubovskl  for  the  first  lime.  He  was  to  follow  In  the 
famous  Marshal's  footsteps  again,  as  commander  of  the  Group  of  Soviet 

Forces -Germany , and  then,  as  ('omnander  of  the  Wai-saw  Pact.  j 

I 

During  tlie  Soviet  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia,  the  Kiev  Military  Dls-  j 

i; 

trlct  provided  some  of  the  ground  units  and  the  airborne  division  that  | 

1 8 

occupied  Prague.  ills  units  must  have  performed  well  because  his  star 
kept  rising. 

In  December  1969  Kulikov  assumed  command  of  the  Group  of  Soviet  Forces- 

Gerttuiny.  In  March  1970  he  was  promoted  to  General  of  the  Army  and  in  the 

Fall  of  71  (September  22)  he  was  announced  as  the  replacement  for  Zakharov  | 

19 

as  Chief  of  the  General  Staff.  Ills  latest  assignment  as  Chief  of  the  | 

I 

Warsaw  Pact  was  announced  on  8 Januiiry  1977. 

In  addition  to  having  been  wounded  cix  times  during  the  war,  Marshal 
Kulikov  has  been  awarded;  3 Orders  of  the  Jted  Hanner,  2 Orders  of  the  War 
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for  the  fatherland  First  Class,  an  Order  of  1 tie  Ifed  Stai  and  an  Order  of 

20 

I.enln.  lie  also  weai’s  seven  liberation  medals  and  numerous  other  rlhhons. 


SECTION  III 

"Sometimes  the  question  arises:  Why  does  a man 
join  the  Party"  Tlie  answer  Is  simple.  Tlie  one  way  to 
become  a swcess  In  any  profession  Is  through  the  Party. 
It  Is  possible  to  become  a general  In  a technical  field, 
e.g.  as  a doctor  or  scientist  without  being  a ftirty 
member,  but  If  you  want  to  command  even  a platoon  or 
be  a military  attache,  you  must  join  the  Party.  The 
same  applies  in  the  civilian  sector  in  terms  of  leader- 
ship positions.  If  you  are  the  director  of  the  smallest 
enterprise,  you  have  to  be  a party  member. 

Abdurakman  Avtorklianov* 

"The  leadership  of  the  Communist  Party  over  the 
Armed  Forces  and  tlie  constant  strengthening  of  the 
Influence  of  party  organization  in  the  /\rmy  and  Navy 
was  and  stllj^^is  the  fundamental  base  of  Soviet  military 
development 

Kulikov  Nov.  1974 


KULIKOV  - A CAUb-C,\hl{YING  COUMUNIST 
Vlctoi'  G.  Kulikov  was  inspired  early  in  his  career  and  joined  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  1942.  Had  he  not  joined  at  this 
time,  several  things  could  have  happened.  First,  judging  from  the  words 
of  Avtorkhanov,  he  would  never  have  heen  a commander.  But  there  would 
have  been  other  opportunities  for  Kulikov  to  join  his  fellow  military 
of f Icers/party  memheis  whose  numbers  have  grown  constantly  slp--e  the 


♦Avtorkhanov  is  an  instructor  at  the  U.S.  Army  Institute  For  Advanced 
Kusslan  and  East  European  Studies.  "e  is  recognized  as  an  authority  on 
the  Soviet  Comxiunlst  Party. 
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wi>’,  (|y,j  iijjj  f-areec  followeil  a let-lmlcal  pattern  lns1e.ifJ  of  a < omnand 

<ourse,  as  tie  readied  lil^lier  levels,  he  would  liave  tieen  coopted  into 
ttie  party.  Or  tils  attendant  e at  < ertaln  inllltary  Institutes  would  have 
l)"OUglit  witli  It  automatic  party  memtiershlp.  Additionally,  graduation 
from  a military  academy  often  results  in  ttie  placement  of  the  graduate  on 
a party  list  of  officers  w!io  are  considered  eligible  for  nomenklatura 
positions.  It  Is  also  true  that  < ertaln  tilgti  level  positions  In  the 

military  or  b'jreaucracy  also  carry  with  It  seemingly  parallel  positions 
wittiln  jjarty  ranks.  I-’or  example,  when  Kulikov  was  assigned  to  the  ,iob 
as  Ctiief  of  the  General  Staff  of  the  Armed  Fori  es,  in  September  1971,  he 
tiad  Just  become  (April  1971)  a full  memlier  of  ttie  Central  Committee  of 
the  Comuunlst  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union.  In  tills  respect,  lie  joined 
many  other  of  his  comrades,  senior  military  officers,  who  through  a pro- 
cess of  cooptation  or  nomenklatura  Iiave  reached  the  highest  levels  of  the 
party  apparatus.  Ttie  significance  of  their  presence  In  this  Inner  circle 
will  be  discussed  in  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  this  section.  But  before 
going  to  that  analysis,  it  will  be  useful  to  look  at  some  of  the  speeches 
and  writlnf^of  Kulikov  for  their  political  slant.  As  was  noted  In  his 

*In  1958,  86%  of  the  officer  corps  were  piarty  members.  Tnls  number 
grew  to  907o  In  1962  and  continues  at  that  level  to  this  day.^”* 

Nomenklatura  positions  are  assignments  that  are  strictly  controlled 
by  the  party.  The  party  has  established  and  maintains  a listing  of  the 
position.  It  alone  nominates  the  people  who  are  to  occupy  these  Jobs.^^ 

**'*For  the  Twenty-fifth  Party  Congress,  35%  senior  military  officers 
were  elected  to  membership  In  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist  Party. 

2*5 

Tliirty  full  members  and  five  canJidate  members  were  selected. 
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short  biography,  he  is  known  as  a skillful  orator  anti  writer.  On 

November  7,  1968,  while  lioltjing  the  rank  of  Colonel  General  and  as 

Comnander  of  the  Kiev  Military  District,  he  spoke  at  the  O-itober 

Revolutionary  anniversary  parade: 

Cororade  soldiers,  sailors,  noncommissioned  officers, 
officers  ani  generals,  working  people  of  tlie  Soviet  Ukraine 
and  of  the  hero  city  Kiev!  On  l>ehalf  and  at  the  behest 
of  the  Central  Conunlttee  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
Ukraine  ani  the  Government  of  the  Republics,  I greet  and 
congratulate  you  on  the  51st  anniversary  of  the  Great 
October  Socialist  Revolution. 

...Soviet  people,  led  by  the  Communist  Party  successfully 
implement  the  det^lslons  of  the  23rd  CPSU  Congress... 

...The  successful  completion  of  the  flight  of  the  space- 
ship Soyuz  -3  ...was  an  outstanding  success  of  Soviet 
science  and  technology. 

...together  with  the  working  people  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  peoples  of  other  socialist  countries  are  also  build- 
ing a new  life... 

We  celeVirate  the  O-tober  fete  this  year  in  a complex 
International  situation.  Tlie  Imperialists  are  taking 
to  overt  acts  of  violence  and  brigandage  and  creating 
a threat  of  a new  world  war.  They  Intensify  subversive 
activities  against  soc'iallst  countries  ani  the  world 
communist  movement,  and  strive  to  strangle  the  national 
independence  struggle  of  peoples. 

The  Soviet  people  vigilantly  watch  the  intrigues  of  the 
enemies  of  peace  and  socialism.  Our  party,  our  workers’ 
class,  peasantry,  intelligentsia,  all  Soviet  people 
unanimously  support  and  approve  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  CPSU  Central  Committee  and  Soviet  Government  directed 
toward  strengthening  the  socialist  community,  safegiiardlng 
and  strengthening  peace  among  people. 

Considering  the  aggressive  intrigues  of  imperialism,  the 
Communist  Party  and  the  Soviet  Government  are  taking  all 
the  necessary  steps  to  further  increase  the  military 
might  of  our  armed  forces.  Today  our  army  and  navy  have 
all  they  need  to  safeguard  efficiently  the  conquest  of 
October  and  the  great  cause  of  communism. 
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Soviet  soldiers,  formed  by  the  Immjrfal  ideas  of 
Marxism-IiCnlnlsm,  honorably  rarry  oul  tJielr 
patriotic-  and  international  duty.  They  are  always 
ready  to  sioash  any  aggressor  wfiatsoever  wtio  would 
dare  reacli  for  the  sacred  borders  of  our  great 
motherland  and  other  socialist  countries. 

Long  live  the  51st  anniversary  of  the  Great  Or-tober 
Socialist  Revolution!  Ixjng  live  the  tierolf!  Soviet  people 
and  their  valiant  armed  forces!  long  live  the  Leninist 
CoDLUunlst  ftirty  of  the  Soviet  Union,  tlie  insplrer  and 

^ e 

organizer  of  all  our  victories!  !!urrahl 
The  foregoing  is  typical  of  t!ie  style  and  tenor  of  Marshal  Kulikov’s 
political  speeches.  More  acrcurately  speaking,  it  exemplifies  the 
political  language  that  has  to  be  present  in  every  speech  and  article 
delivered  or  w»-ltten  by  Soviet  leaders,  military  or  civilian.  Perhaps, 
one  additional  example  will  be  sufficient  to  give  the  reader  a better 
idea  of  the  political  aspects  contained  in  every  article.  The  follow- 
ing are  excerpts  from  an  article  written  by  Kulikov  in  the  May  1976 
issue  of  Communist.  It  is  quoted  here  to  show  the  reader  a high  level 
military  man  considering  his  profession  in  a political  light. 

He  begins  the  article  with  the  often  repeated  cry  regarding  the 
political  purpose  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  es- 
sence of  its  doctrine: 

The  Armed  Forces  are  defending  the  cause  of  the 
revolution,  socialism,  and  peace.  At  no  time  in 
the  history  of  nunklnd  has  there  ever  been  an  armed 
force  that  has  served  su^h  genuinely  humane  and 
noble  alms  and  ideals.  The  essence  of  all  our  mili- 
tary doctrine  can  be  sunned  up  in  the  fact  that  the 
Soviet  Union,  by  its  very  nature,  is  opposed  to 
foreign  plundering  an-i  unjust  wars.  The  Soviet  Union 
does  not  intend  to  attack  anyone,  nor  do  we  need  war. 

However,  what  has  been  gained  by  the  Soviet  people 
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will  be  reliably  and  decisively  defended., , 

He  continues  by  relating  Soviet  intention  and  their  anticipated  reac-tlon 

to  the  threat  as  they  see  it: 

While  recognizing  the  positive  changes  tliat  hive 
been  m.ide  in  international  relations,  the  Communist 
ferty  must  nevertheless  <-onsider  the  fact  that  the 
situation  in  certain  p>arts  of  the  world  is  still 
complicated  and  contradl<-tory . There  are  forces  in 
the  world  that  are  opposed  to  detente.  They  re,1e<-t 
the  principles  of  peac;eful  coexistence  as  a basis  for 
relations  between  states  with  their  different  social 
systems.  Although  tlie  opportunities  for  imperialist 
aggression  have  now  been  considerably  curtailed  its 
nature  renvalns  the  same.  One  mast  realize  that  the 
military  preparations  of  imperialist  states  have 
not  been  curtailed,  Instead  their  military  budgets 
are  being  annually  Increased.  The  military  budget 
of  the  United  States  has  reacdied  Imnense  proportions. 

The  Pentagon  was  allocated  a record  sum  in  the  Nation’s 
history  of  more  than  100  billion  dollars  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year.  Next  year  it  will  re<-elve  more  than 
112  billion  dollars.  In  the  last  five  years  the  mili- 
tary spending  of  NATO  member  countries  has  doubled. 

Extensive  resources  are  being  dlrec-ted  toward  further 
qualitative  development  of  strategic  and  conventional 
weapons.  The  NATO  General  Staff,  alleging  a ficti- 
cious "Soviet  Threat"  are  working  out  new  long-term 
military  programs,  actively  modernizing  their  armies, 
and  equipping  them  with  sophisticated  weapons  and 
combat  te<';hnology.^® 

This  reads  like  the  standard  line  turned  out  dally  by  the  Soviet 
propaganda  machine.  Kulikov  is  spewing  out  here  like  an  ordinary  agit- 
prop (agitation/propaganda)  functionary.  Having  described  the  purpose 
of  the  Soviet  military  and  the  threat  as  they  perceive  it,  he  proceeds 
to  what  must  be  considered  the  obligatory  part  of  any  major  article  in 
any  field  i.e.  the  leading  role  of  the  party: 
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Tlie  Communist  party,  pi‘0<'ee(llnK  from  tJie  1-entnlst 
corntnund  to  reliably  defend  the  g.ilns  of  socialism, 
exercises  dlre<'t  leadersJilp  In  all  spheres  of 
military  development,  constantly  holds  the  country's 
defense  at  the  center  of  Its  attention,  vigilantly 
follows  the  development  of  the  military -political 
situation  In  the  world,  and  appropriately  uncovers 
the  possible  sources  of  military  conflicts.  A sub- 
ject of  particular  concern  to  the  Party  and  tlie 
government  - somethinii  whicli  was  stressed  with  re- 
newed vigor  at  the  25th  CRJU  Congress  - is  that  the 
Soviet  Armed  Forces  are  provided  with  whatever  they 
need  to  carry  out  the  responsible  tasks  of  being 
the  gviardian  of  the  peaceful  labor  of  the  Soviet 
jjoople  and  the  bulwark  of  peace  in  general ...  Tlie 
defensive  capability  of  o'ir  country  is  constantly 
increasing  with  the  growing  economy  and  development 
of  science  and  technology.  Tlianks  to  the  concern 
of  the  CPSU.29 

Tlie  author  then  encapsulates  for  Ills  audience  In  a few  key  phrases,  the 

political  significance  of  the  results  of  World  War  II: 

In  celebrating  the  thirty-first  anniversary  since 
the  rout  of  fascism  - t)iat  monstrous  offspring  of 
imperialism  - we  note  with  pride  that  this  great 
victory  was  a witness  to  the  Invint Ability  of  social- 
ism and  Its  unquestionable  superiority  over  imperial- 
ism. The  decisive  battles  of  World  War  II  which  took 
place  on  the  Soviet -German  front  confirmed  that  no 
force  In  the  world  can  destroy  socialism... 

The  victory  over  fascism  proved  to  be  a worldwide 
hlstorial  event  which  has  had  a profound  impact  on 
the  entire  course  of  world  development.  Socialism, 
as  a new  social  system,  was  permanently  established 
in  the  world  arena  and  be<'ame  a leading  force  of 
international  development.^® 

Kulikov  includes  In  the  last  part  of  the  article  that  element  of 
the  Soviet  military  role  that  Is  perhaps  most  Important  to  the  Internal 
politics  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  least  appreciated  In  the  West  l.e.  the 
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role  tlie  military  plays  in  the  tralninR  anJ  in'Jo<  1 rination  of  Soviet 
citizens : 

Great  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  moral - 
political  anJ  p;iy:;liologi<-al  training  of  Soviet 
soldiers  and  to  p-3rfe<'tlng  tlie  forms  and  methods 
of  party-political  work.  Tlie  Soviet  Armed  Forces 
have  been  and  wiy^  continue  to  be  a school  for 
courage  for  ideological  conviction,  and  for  high 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  all  persqnn^.  All  this 
dictates  the  need  for  more  thorougli  research  and 
the  preparation  of  appropriate  guidance  for  the 
forces.  ^ 

Having  read  all  these  and  numerous  other  similar  articles  and 
speeches  written  by  Kulikov,  one  can  arrive  at  the  erroneous  conclusion 
that  tho  military  and  the  policy  makers/political  leaders  in  the  Soviet 
Union  speak  with  one  voice.  All  of  the  articles  contain  the  typical 
political  expressions  and  slogans  tliat  one  finds  in  any  agitation/ 
propaganda  pamphlet  published  by  tlie  political  organs  of  the  country. 

But,  by  their  continuous  efforts  to  keep  the  military  under  the  absolute 
control  of  the  party,  the  Soviets  admit  that  they  have  not  been  able  to 
politically  monopolize  the  thoughts  of  all  the  citizenry,  particularly 
the  military.  This  is  not  to  say  that  they  have  not  tried. 

Since  the  days  of  the  revolution,  Kusslan  political  leaders  have 
attempted  to  preempt  any  real  or  potential  threat  of  military  domination. 
They  have  succeeded  in  establishing  various  institutions  and  methods  of 
control  designed  to  keep  the  military  subordinated  to  the  control  of 
the  p)olitical  leadership.  Most  of  these  measures,  in  spite  of  efforts 
of  military  men  like  Marshal  Zhukov,  still  exist  today. 
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So,  when  11  Is  said  that  the  modern  Soviet  military  leader,  like 
Kulikov,  has  a lot  of  political  Influence,  one  must  keep  In  mini  the 
structure  of  the  Soviet  Army  which  has  stiaped  his  career.  In  spite  of 
his  lack  of  fear  to  speak  out  against  policies  he  felt  were  incorrect, 
and  despite  his  own  party  membership  since  1942  and  his  cu) rent  position 
in  the  Central  Committee,  Kulikov  was  not  permitted  to  command  any  of  his 
units  In  the  true  Western  sense  of  the  word.  He  was  not  allowed  to  com- 
Bkind  because  throughout  the  Soviet  Armed  Forces  there  exist  political 
controls  that  mitigate  against  the  Soviet  publicly  acclaimed  principle 
of  unity  of  command.  Decisions  are  not  made  by  commaniers , they  are 
made  by  the  Council  of  Defense  or  by  military  councils  at  those  levels 
where  the  c-ounclls  exist.*  At  lower  levels  decisions  are  operative  only 
If  they  have  been  approved  l)y  the  political  department  or  by  the  assis- 
tant to  the  commander  for  political  affairs. 

The  military  Couix  11s  were  In  existence  throughout  World  War  II. 

The  Council  had  to  agree  to  any  orders  issued  by  the  commander.  "Fre- 
quently there  were  difficulties  and  arguments.  Our  Regimental  Commander 
ordered  a six  man  Intelligence  patrol  out  on  a dangerous  mission.  The 

The  existence  of  a Council  of  Defense  can  be  traced  all  the  way  back 
to  the  time  of  the  revolution.  During  the  Second  World  War  the  council 
was  headed  by  Stalin.  Only  recently  have  Soviet  publications  begun  to 
openly  acknowledge  the  existence  of  a Council  of  Defense  In  peacetime  and 
Brezhnev's  role  as  chairman  of  It.^^  Military  Councils  and  IVilitical  De- 
partments exist  at  the  Ministry,  Army  and  Front  Levels.  Political  Depart- 
ments only  exist  at  Corps,  Division,  Brigade  levels  and  In  certain  Regi- 
ments, (Aviation,  Strategic  Air  Defense  and  Strategic  Rocket  Force  Regi- 
ments.) Below  these  there  are  assistants  to  the  Commander  for  political 
affairs. 
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political  assistant  to  the  rommiin Jer  would  not  at{ree  to  the  ordei'  be<ause 
all  six  members  of  tlie  pitrol  were  members  of  the  t'KSU.  lie  (the  p>o]lti- 
cal  officer)  advised  the  i ommandei-  to  send  only  three  Rirty  members  and 
three  ordinary  soldiers  declaring,  "I  am  a representative  of  the  Barty." 
Tne  commanJer  sent  all  six  saying,  "Wliat  am  1 , a representative  of  the 
Fascist  Party?'  Tlie  polltit;al  assistant  dispiitched  a letter  reporting 
the  Incident  to  his  superiors.  Tlie  operation  went  well;  but,  liad  it  not 
gone  well,  the  commander  would  fiave  been  in  trouble. "32 

In  addition  to  these  paj-ty  controls,  there  exists  yet  another  insti- 
tution of  control  within  the  Army.  'Die  osobl  otdel  {Spe<,'lal  Department) 
which  is  a branch  of  the  K.G.B.  (Committee  for  State  Security).  These 
special  police  units  ai:t  as  spies  for  the  party  within  the  ranks  of  the 
military. 

Besides  all  of  these  controls,  Marshal  Kulikov  is  subje<.‘ted  to  more 
subtle  forms  of  pressui’e  that  affect  his  career  as  well  as  the  careers 
of  every  other  military  man.  Every  one  of  Kulikov's  efficiency  reports 
has  included  an  evaluation  by  a pwlltl'.-al  officer  of  the  command.^'*’  This 
is  not  to  mention  the  added  Influence  the  party  gains  over  the  military  by 
its  control  of  his  pay,  privileges,  benefits,  social  status  and  finally 
his  pension.  Considering  all  the  aforementioned,  one  has  to  marvel  at 
the  courage  of  someone  like  Kulikov  who  will  speak  out  in  spite  of  all 
those  pressures. 


This  type  of  political  control  over  the  military  reflects  a basic 
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lack  of  conflUen'je  in  an  In'Jlvltlual , Ills  loyalty,  an'l  his  ability  to 
make  indepentent  decisions.  It  undermines  the  principle  of  unity  of 
command  and  can  be  most  clearly  seen  in  ttie  next  section  of  this  report 
on  Victor  G.  Kulikov  - as  he  is  seen  in  his  old  position  as  Chief  of  the 
General  Staff. 


SECTION  IV 

"Tne  resemblance  of  the  present  Ked  Army  Staff 
System  to  that  of  the  Old  Imperial  Army  of  the  Tzars 
demonstrates  how  deeply  rooted  in  a nation’s  way  of 
life  are  the  military  traditions  of  its  past."35 

KULlKCr/  - CHIEF  OF  THE  GENEUAl  STAFF  (The  Brains  of  the  Army) 
The  appointment  of  the  then  Army  General  Victor  G.  Kulikov  as  the 
new  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Soviet  Armed  Fo’-ces  was  reported  in  a Tass 
message  of  22  September  1971.  'Hie  announcement  was  hailed  in  some  circles 
as  a sign  of '&  change  of  generations  in  the  Soviet  military  command. 

He  was  ascending  to  the  position  vacated  by  an  ailing  Marshal  of  the 
Soviet  Union  - Matvei  V,  Zakharov. 

At  that  time,  there  was  much  sjoeculatlon  about  the  driving  force 
behind  Kulikov's  rise.  He  had  won  out  over  the  assuned  successor  to  the 
post  and  a fellow  classmate  at  the  General  Staff  Ar;ademy  (1959),  Nikolay 
Ogarkov,  It  appeared  that  Zakharov  had  been  grooming  Ogarkov  for  the 
post  (he  had  filled  in  for  the  Chief  many  times);  but,  apparently 
Marshal  Grechko  favored  Kulikov,  Some  said  Kulikov  was  not  well  qualified 


for  the  Job  because  the  majority  of  his  earlier  military  experience  was  as 
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a troop  fommander . lie  had  little  UIK''  level  staff  or  Moseow  experience 
bo  fore  the  assignment,. 

llierc  were  even  repoi-ts  that  at  one  time  Kulikov  ser-ved  together 
with  ftirty  Chief  lx?onid  Itre/hnev  during  World  War  II.  But,  this  was  not 
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substantiated  by  the  facts.  Others  attributed  his  quick  rise  to  the 
fact  tliat  the  airborne  troops  supplied  from  his  command  (the  Kiev 
Military  District)  during  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia,  had  so 
favorably  Impressed  the  high  level  politicians,  that  he  was  identified 

on 

then  for  a future  position  of  Increased  responsibility.  Tills,  coupled 
with  his  other  previous  comiiands  and  Ills  outstanding  academic  record 
undoubtedly  helped. 

But  a more  loglcfil  explanation  can  be  found  in  the  rivalry  that 
existed  between  Zakharov  and  Greciiko.  Kulikov  received  the  p^'ornotion 
because  Zakharov  wjinted  Ogarkov  to  have  11  so,  Grechko  backed  Kulikov  for 
the  post  in  order  to  smite  Zakharov. However,  it  happened,  Kulikov 
joined  an  illustrious  list  of  Soviet  Military  leaders  (See  Appendix  B). 

Some  historical  liackground  on  the  role  of  the  Chief  of  the  General 
Staff  of  the  Soviet  Armed  Forces  is  net;essary  before  an  analysis  of 
Kulikov's  performance  in  the  job  Is  possible. 

Like  most  aspet:ts  of  the  modern  Soviet  Army,  many  of  the  essential 
elements  and  traditions  of  the  contemporary  Soviet  General  Staff  have 
been  carried  forward  from  the  Imperial  Army  of  Old  Russia.  There  are 
n'jmerous  sources  available  that  trace  the  development  of  the  Russian 
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General  Staff  to  the  time  of  Pel  er  I lie  Great.  A strong  current  of 
Prussian/German  influence  can  be  found  throughout  the  development  of 
Uussian  Staff  procedures,  Karl  von  Clausewltz,  who  achieved  great  fane 
with  his  military  techniques  and  books  on  military  doctrine,  e.g.  On  War, 
actually  sei"ved  in  the  Uussian  Army,  1812-li.  The  Influence  of  his 
thought  is  evident  in  Soviet  do< trine  today. 

History  documents  the  varying  degrees  of  success  achieved  by  the 
Russian  Army  in  implementing  imported  ideas  on  military  thought  and  staff 
functioning.  What  is  important  to  note,  in  a brief  outline  such  as  this, 
is  the  fact  that  even  after  the  revolutions  of  1917,  and  the  turmoil  of 
the  Civil  War,  the  Gei-man  Influence  on  Soviet  staff  training  and  doctrine 
did  not  diminish.  This  Influence  was  not  limited  to  the  former  officers 
of  the  Impierial  Army  who  Joined  forces  with  the  communists,  Russian 
traditional  alignment  with  German  military  thought  continued  and  was 
actually  formalized  by  wr-ltten  agreement  with  the  Geimvins. 

In  1922  the  German,  von  Seeckt,  succeeded  in  circumventing  the 
restrictions  of  the  Versailles  Treaty  by  <iompleting  a treaty  with  the 
then  Soviet  Commissar  of  War,  I-eon  Trotsky.  Germans  would  be  allowed 
to  use  Soviet  territory  for  training  exercises  to  Include  live  firing 
on  rifle,  tank,  and  artillery  ranges.  In  return  for  allowing  the  Germans 
to  conduct  these  activities,  whlcli  were  violations  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Versailles  Treaty,  Germany  would  provide  instructors  for  the  Red 


Army,  Germin  tutelage  of  the  Re<l  Army  also  extended  to  instruction  of 
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high  ranking  officers.  Ac<'ordlng  to  some  sources:  "Groups  of  100  su- 
perior officers  of  file  Ued  Army  were  sent  to  Berlin  eaT-li  year  for  mili- 
tary instruction."^^  Pracl i<;al  1 y all  of  the  Hed  Army's  high  command 
piirticipated  in  this  educational  program.  German  Soviet  military  coop- 
eration continued  until  Hiller  became  Helchs  Chancellor.  General 

42 

Voroshilov  ended  this  piogram  for  the  Soviets  in  1935, 

But,  like  every  otliei  aspect  of  Uusslan  society  since  the  revolu- 
tion, the  Army  went  through  many  reorganizations  and  mutations  that  were 
peculiar  to  its  political  development.  Different  structures  and  systems 
of  command  and  control  were  utilized  in  order  to  ensure  political  control 
over  the  Soviet  Military,  but  throughout  all  of  these  attempts,  up  to 
the  present  time,  the  staffing  procedures  have  remained  relatively  un- 
changed, The  reorganizations  ttvat  were  Implemented  were  designed  to  cen- 
tralize decision-making  powers  and  keep  the  military  under  tight  control. 
Tiius,  during  World  War  II,  the  General  Staff  became  a part  of  a much 
larger  General  Headquarters,  "Stavka",  whi(;h  was  directly  subordinate  to 
Stalin  and  the  State  Defense  Committee  he  headed.  Tlie  General  Staff 
became  the  major  planning  element  of  the  General  Headquarters.*^^ 

A central  pool  of  staff  officers  was  created  at  the  General  Staff 
Headquarters,  "This  pool  referred  to  as  'the  flying  circus'  provided 
command  and  staff  teams  which  the  'Stavka'  assigned  to  direct  major 
operations.  Teams  would  often  consist  of  from  two  to  half  a dozen  high- 
ranking  officers,  usually  headed  by  a marshal.  "‘*‘1  They  were  dispatched 
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by  the  General  Heaclqu;xi’ters  and  would  appear  In  the  field  to  direct  an 
operation. 

Understanding  this  brief  history  of  the  General  Staff,  the  reader 
can  now  begin  to  appre<  late  wliat  General  Kulikov  Is  talking  about  when 
he  discusses  the  roles  of  tlie  General  Staff. 

As  Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  Kulikov  wfis  consulted  on  all  ma.jor 
declsioas  and  appointments.  Just  as  his  predecessor  Zakharov  intervened 
directly  into  the  affairs  of  the  Ar-mad  t'or<-es  of  the  United  Arab  Republic,* 
so,  too,  has  Kulikov  played  a ma.jor  i-ole  in  Important  Soviet  decisions 
fi'om  1971-1976  such  as  Soviet  support  to  North  Vietnam,  Soviet  support 
to  the  Arab  world  during  the  1973  Arab- Israeli  War,  and  the  expanding 
Soviet  aggression  in  Africa.  Hut,  what  is  most  Important  to  the  Western 
audience  are  tlie  tlioughts  of  tfie  Chief  ol  Staff  regarding  historical 
events  and  1..  j analysis  of  the  past  as  a basis  for  current  decisions.  In 
June  1975,  in  an  artli  le  he  wrote  for  the  Mil  1 tary  Ulstorl<-al  Journal . 
M-irshal  Kulikov  provides  an  excellent  exiunple  of  how  he  thinks.  In  this 
article,  he  also  provides  an  exixmple  of  his  willingness  to  frankly  criti- 
cize the  system  when  he  perceives  mistakes  or  a structural  weakness.  As 
is  always  the  case  in  his  military  writings,  he  first  goes  to  tlie  fount  of 
all  inspiration  of  Soviet  thought  - the  World  War  II  experience.  He  writes 

*/akharov  was  responsible  for  the  removal  of  "incompetent"  UAR 
officers  following  the  Six  Day  War  In  1937.  He  reportedly  "Intervened 
directly  In  the  armed  forces  of  a non-aligned  nation."  (UAR)."^® 


as  follows: 


Fiois  the  very  beginning,  the  war  (lenuimJed  a major 
reorganization  of  the  organs  of  party  and  state 
leadership.  Complete  authority  In  the  country  was 
conrentrated  In  a single  oi-gan  which  unified  the 
efforts  of  the  front  and  rear--the  State  Defense 
Commlttea  (GKO)  under  the  chairmanship  of  J.  V. 

Stalin... The  State  Defense  Committee  (GKO)  solved 
the  most  Important  questions  come<'ted  with  the 
mobilization  and  utilization  of  all  manpower,  material, 
and  spiritual  resourc-es  of  the  state  for  meeting  war 
requirements  and  provided  leadership  In  all  forms  of 
combat  during  the  war  ln<'ludlng  the  Ideological, 
economic  and  diplomatic  struggle.  In  that  area  which 
concerns  the  conduct  of  military  operations,  the  GKO, 
on  the  basis  of  genera]  political  goals  established 
by  the  Central  Committee  of  the  All-Union  Communist 
Party  (Bolshevik),  determined  the  military-political 
tasks  of  the  Armed  Forces  In  the  campaigns  and  the 
must  Important  strategic  operations,  reviewed  their 
plans,  planned  for  the  forces  and  equipment  necessary 
for  their  fulfillment,  set  up  deadlines  for  the  callup 
of  draftees,  established  the  volume  of  the  production 
of  armament,  combat  materia]  and  military  equipment, 
and  established  the  formations  of  all  services  of  the 
armed  forces  and  branches  of  troops  and  readiness  dead- 
lines for  them.  In  other  words,  the  GKO  unified  all 
aspects  of  state  activities  In  the  field  of  defense... 

As  a whole,  the  principle  of  the  unity  of  the  political, 
state  and  military  leadersliip  found  Its  practical  reali- 
zation in  the  leadership  activity  of  the  party  during 
the  war.  This  principle  was  closely  combined  with  the 
principle  of  centralism,  and  of  Iron  discipline  and  a 
scientific  approach  to  the  resolution  of  military  tasks, 
taking  into  careful  consideration  the  general  military- 
political  situation,  and  the  economic  and  moral  poten- 
tial of  the  warring  sides... 

Tile  great  spatial  scope  of  the  armed  struggle,  extreme 
tension,  decisiveness,  and  the  dynamic  nature  of  opera- 
tions which  developyed  from  the  very  first  hours  of  the 
war,  the  utlll'zatlon  of  great  masses  of  troops  and  var- 
ious kinds  of  comtvat  material,  and  the  unprecedented 
costs  and  losses  confronted  the  strategic  leadership 
wdth  tasks  which  were  not  encountered  In  any  wars  in 
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the  past.  Un Jer  ttiese  conilitions,  a requirement 

for  the  creation  of  a radically  new  and  sufficiently 

streamlined  and  flexible  organization  of  organs  of 

operational  and  strategic  leadership  on  a nation-wide 
* 

scale  arose.  As  is  known,  by  the  start  of  the  war 
these  problems  liad  not  been  fully  resolved  by  us. 

Tiiey  had  to  be  resolved  In  the  course  of  the  fierce 
battles  that  were  to  come. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  war,  23  dune  1941,  the  Polit- 
buro of  the  Central  Comnittee  of  the  All-Union  Conmunlst 
Party  (Bolsheviks)  approved  a resolution  of  the  USSR 
Council  of  People's  CommissarK  concerning  creation  of 
the  Headquarters  (Stavka),  High  Command  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  It  Included  the  People's  Commissar  of  Defense 
S.  K.  Timoshenko  (Chairman),  J.  V.  Stalin,  V.  U, 

Molotov,  Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  G.  K.  Zhukov,  and 
Marshals  of  the  Soviet  Union  K.  Y.  Voroshilov  and  S.  M. 
Budenny! , and  Admiral  N,  G.  Kuznetsov.  The  General 
Staff,  together  with  the  Directorates  of  the  People's 
Commissar  for  Defense  and  of  the  People's  Commissar  for 
the  Navy,  became  working  organs  of  the  Stavka. 46 

He  continues  in  this  vein  explaining  why  the  effort  was  organized 

In  this  fashion.  Kulikov  points  out  several  of  the  reorganizations  that 

had  to  take  place.  He  then  begins  the  build-up  to  his  niiln  argument  In 

the  article. 

In  this  manner  the  basic  instrument  of  strategic 
leadership  was  organizationally  formed  approximately 
three  weeks  after  the  start  of  tlie  war.  Tills  Is  a 
very  short  period  of  time,  but  It  Is  necessary  to  take 
Into  account  that  with  the  entry  of  the  Armed  Forces  In 
the  war  there  was  a need  for  an  especially  high  degree 
of  organization  and  exceptionally  precise  actions  by 
them  which  may  be  attained  only  with  firm  and  central- 
ized control  over  the  troops  from  top  to  bottom... 


*He  reiterates  all  of  these  ideas  on  the  magnitude  of  war  and  the 
need  for  collective  leadership  In  a November  1976  article  in  Pravda 
containing  his  review  of  Marshal  Shaposhnlkov ' s hook  Mozg  Armll  (The 
Army's  Brain). 
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Consequently  one  of  the  lessons  of  Itie  war  <'onslsts 
of  the  fart  tliat  the  system  of  strateKl<-  leadership 
must  he  thought  out,  worked  out,  and  coordinated  In 
all  details  ahead  of  time,  tiefore  the  start  of  a war... 

On  the  wtiole,  the  experlen<e  of  the  last  war  (-oncernlng  the  organl- 

I zatlon  of  the  strategic  leadership  of  the  Arm<Jd  Forces  Is  of  practical 

! Interest , even  though  na  on^e  can  have  J^n^  doutit  Uja^  a future  war  cannot 

i avoid  leading  to  tlie  appearan-e  of  radical 1 y new  organlzat lonal  forms  of 

troop  control . . . 

i 

( In  the  postwar  period  the  vigorous  development  of  science  and  tet:h- 

i 

* nology,  the  radical  changes  wlilcji  have  occurred  in  the  ways  and  means  of 

waging  war, ...Under  these  'ondltlons,  constant  perfe<tlon  of  the  forms 

and  methods  of  work  by  organs  of  strategic  leadership  Is  required  both 

48 

in  peacetime  and  In  wartime. 

What  Is  Kulikov  suggestlngV  Judging  from  these  passages  and  the 
tenor  of  the  entire  article,  one  can  conclude  that  lie  Is  making  a strong 
case  for  a more  streamlined  system  of  strategic  leadership.  A system 
that  will  be  more  responsive  In  a fast  moving  situation  where  a nuclear 
confrontation  Is  piosslble.  Kulikov's  call  for  constant  efforts  to 
streamline  the  system  of  strategic  leadership  Is  important  for  a number 
of  reasons. 

Soviet  leaders  frequently  criticize  the  system  or  Inadequacies  that 
occur  within  the  system.  Hut,  what  Kulikov  seems  to  be  suggesting  here 
goes  further  than  routine  criticism.  Given  the  fact  that  the  Soviets 


are  now  more  openly  acknowledging  the  existence  of  a State  Defense 
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ConLTiittee  as  the  highest  organ  of  strategic  leadership,  Kulikov's  criti- 
cism becomes  more  provocative.  His  suggestion  crosses  important  lines 
of  political  power  and  enters  into  the  political  arena.  This  is  the 
realm  of  the  top  party  politry  makers.  He  seems  to  be  trying  to  communi- 
cate to  the  political  leadership,  l.e.  the  men  who  actually  man  the  State 
Defense  Com.nittee,  Brezhnev  et  al , that  changes  are  needed.  He  is  telling 
them  that  the  World  War  11  solution  to  the  problem  of  strategic  leader- 
ship is  not  good  enough  for  modern  warfare.  The  implication  is  clear, 
and  could  be  a source  of  irritation  among  today's  politicians. 

In  a later  article  in  Mozg  Armli  (The  Brain  of  the  Army)  Kulikov 
offers  more  spec:lflc  recommendations.  He  advocates  an  automated  system 
of  troop  control  and  decision  making;  a sybernetic  system  that  would  be 
capable  of  rapidly  solving  complex  de<-lslons  brought  about  by  the 
"military  te<,hnical  revolution.’"*^ 

He  concludes  the  June  1975  article  with  a discussion  of  the  role  of 
the  "flying  circus."  Tlie  circus  was  extremely  valuable  in  the  campaign 
of  1943-44.  According  to  the  author,  they  helped  the  front  commands 
ittike  correct  operational  decisions.  This  type  of  a philosophy  regardli^ 
comiiand  and  control  over  operations  seems  to  be  a root  cause  of  one  of 
the  Soviet  vulnerabilities. 

Most  Western  experts  consider  the  Soviet  Army  weak  in  command  and 
control;  and,  more  importantly  in  initiative.  Soviet  small  unit  com- 
manders and  comnuinders  of  Soviet  trained  armies  of  other  countries  seem 
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to  be  unable  or  unwilling  to  make  decisions  or  deviations  from  predeter- 
mined tactical  plans.  Tills  Is  an  extremely  critical  vulnerability  to  a 
force  that  relies  heavily  on  mass  attacks  that  emphasize  speed  and  shock 
action.  If  the  momentum  of  an  attack  is  to  be  maintained,  If  units  are 
to  fire  and  maneuver  effectively  in  meeting  engagements,  then  authority 
and  decision  making  powers  have  to  be  delegated  to  the  lowest  possible 
level.  This  does  not  seem  possible  given  the  fact  that,  the  Soviet 
pench.ant  for  a highly  centralized  politically  controlled  decision-making 
process,  emlnates  from  the  very  top  strategic  leadership.  Marshal 
Kulikov  realizes  at  least  part  of  the  problem  and  addresses  the  issue 
openly  in  articles  suc^h  as  those  quoted  above. 

Fortunately  for  the  West,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  will  be  able 
to  solve  this  problem  in  the  immediate  future.  The  source  of  the  per- 
plexity lies  in  the  fact  that  Soviet  policy  makers  still  do  not  trust 
the  military.  An  Armed  Force  whose  officers  had  a lot  of  Initiative 
and  were  capable  of  making  decisions  Independent  of  political  control 
could  become  a real  Internal  threat  to  the  party  politicians. 
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"The  experience  gained  during  the  Great 
Patriotic  War  in  the  sphere  of  military  strategy 

Cl 

has  not  lost  its  slgnl  f it-ance  for  the  present. 

KULIKOV  - ON  MILITARY  IXXITRINE,  ORGANIZATION  AND  TACTICS 
Following  World  War  II,  three  stages  of  development  can  be  dis- 
cerned in  Soviet  Military  doctrine  and  practice:  The  first  stage  lasts 
from  1945-1953;  the  second  from  1953-1959,  and  the  third  stage  began  in 

January  1960  with  Krushchev's  announcement  of  the  creation  of  a new 

52 

Branch  of  Service:  Strategic  Rocket  Forces.  In  spite  of  the  accom- 
panying new  developments  in  equipment,  particularly  in  the  sixties  with 
the  advent  of  strategic  and  tactlc-al  nuclear  missiles,  one  basic  element 
of  Soviet  Military  Doctrine  has  remained  relatively  unchanged.  The  dom- 
inant theme  of  this  seemingly  Immutable  element  is  the  Soviet  experience 
gained  during  the  Great  War  for  the  Fatherland. 

In  an  article  written  for  Kommunlst  in  March  1975,  Marshal  Kulikov 
described  some  of  the  lessons  learned  from  World  War  II  which,  he  main- 
tains, have  not  lost  their  significance  for  modern  warfare.  He  regards 
one  of  the  most  valuable  new  developments  of  this  War  was  the  use  of  the 
strategic  offensive  launched  by  a group  of  fronts.  "Such  an  operation 
was  launched  in  order  to  achieve  a specific  objective  through  the  coordi- 
nated efforts  of  several  fronts  together  with  units  and  formations  of 
other  services  of  the  Armed  Forces.  This  was  an  entirely  new  phenomenon 
in  military  art."®^ 


He  goes  on  to  describe  how  the  operations  were  characterized  by  the 
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decisive  nature  of  the  targets,  large  distan-.-es  Involved,  participation 
of  great  masses  of  troops,  a variety  of  maneuvers,  dynamic  nature  of  the 
combat  operations,  the  high  offensive  pace;  and,  of  course,  the  achieve- 
ment of  decisive  results, This  new  phenomenon  remains  a continuing 
and  dominant  part  of  all  Soviet  Military  Ooctrlne.  He  continues  with  a 
discussion  of  other  developments  that  were  adopted  during  World  War  II; 
but,  are  still  Important  today.  Specifically,  some  of  these  innovations 
which  were  the  key  to  success  then  and  should  predominate  in  modern  war- 
fare are:  1)  Maneuver  - Encirclement  operations  made  a major  contribu- 
tion towards  the  Soviet  victory.  The  Battle  for  Stalingrad,  East  Prussia 
and  Berlin  became,  and  should  still  be  tronsldered,  classical  examples  of 
these  maneuvers.  2)  Penetrations  in  depth:  Penetrations  of  up  to  600 
kilometers  were  achieved  by  splintering  operations  which  resulted  in 
deep  breeches  of  the  enemy  defenses.  A good  example  of  this  type  of  an 
operation  is  the  Belorussian  Campaign.  The  penetration  was  achieved  and 
then  individual  pockets  of  resistance  were  Isolated  and  then  destroyed 
piecemeal.  Deep  encirclements  and  raids  were  also  carried  out.  3)  Meet- 
ing Engagements:  Meeting  engagements  be<-ame  more  Important  to  combat 
operations  as  deep  penetrations  were  effected  and  enemy  defenses  were 
breeched.  They  were  occurred  in  both  offensive  and  defensive  operations 
and  required  that  Soviet  troops  sei^e  and  maintain  the  initiative  by 
bold  maneuvers.  4)  Night  offensives  were  conducted  by  units  ranging 
in  size  from  a..squad  to  entire  aimles.  The  Berlin  operation  Included  a 
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night  attack  by  an  entire  front  I 5)  Aviation  - The  air  force  gave  tiie 
Soviet  commmder  in  this  war  tlie  added  capability  of  massing  fire  p»ower 
and  the  ability  to  support  the  salient  of  deep  penetrations  along  the 
entire  length  of  the  penetration.  Independent  "air  force  offensives" 
were  also  developed.  6)  Creation  of  reserve  fronts  - By  1943,  the 
Soviets  were  using  strategic  reserves  of  frontal  size.  One  such  reserve 
contained  nine  combined  arms  armies,  three  tank  armies  and  one  air  army. 
They  maneuvered  these  reserves  extensively  so  that  they  would  be  in  the 
most  important  locations  at  decisive  moments.  7)  Logistics:  The  conduct 
of  such  large  scale  offensives  made  enormous  demands  on  the  Soviet  supply 
system.  These  demands  were  fulfilled  by  the  development  of  the  principle 
of  pre-stock  points  called  by  Soviets  "the  early  creation  and  deployment 
of  supplies."®^ 

These  were  but  a few  of  the  most  important  items  stated  by  Kulikov  in 
this  article.  To  the  student  of  Soviet  Military  Science  and  Tactics,  they 
are  not  new.  Most  have  been  elaborated  in  far  greater  detail  in  1973  by 
Colonel  Vaslley  G.  Savkln  in  his  book  The  Basic  Principles  of  Operational 
Art  and  Tactics.  What  is  important  to  note  is  that  the  Soviets  still 
base  much  of  their  modern  doctrine  on  the  World  War  11  experience.  In 
saying  this,  they  are  revealing  quite  a bit  of  vital  InforiiMtlon  about 
themselves.  If  they  Intend  to  use  this  "new  phenomenon,"  (the  strategic 
offensive  launched  by  a group  of  fronts)  then  opponents  can  expect  massing 
of  troops  on  a large  scale  to  occur  before  the  attack.  Kulikov  states 
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this  quite  clearly  and  openly  when  he  writes:  "This  type  of  an  operation 
was  only  possible  In  the  latter  stages  of  the  war  when  the  correlation 
of  forces  greatly  favored  the  Soviet  side  ...  a particularly  high  degree 
of  massing  of  forces  and  equipment  was  achieved."^®  Knowing  this, 

Western  strategists  can  plan  for  security  In  the  European  theatre  with 
a higher  degree  of  confidence.  The  Soviet  need  for  maintaining  such  a 
large  presence  In  Kast  Germany  and  other  areas  West  of  their  capital 
can  be  easily  imderstood  In  this  context.  And,  if  the  Soviets  truly 
favor  such  a large  scale  offensive,  recent  critics  of  Western  strategy 
who  insist  that  NATO  forces  will  not  have  adequate  warning  time,  can  be 
finally  quieted.  No  army  in  the  world  can  prepare  for  an  operation  of 
this  magnitude  without  giving  numerous  Indications  of  preparations  well 
In  advance  of  the  attack.  One  now  asks,  how  are  they  organized  to  ac- 
complish these  missions?  Kulikov  provides  an  answer. 

Writing  in  an  earlier  comprehensive  article  in  Kommunist,  Kulikov 
elaborates  on  how  each  branch  of  service  of  the  Soviet  Armed  Forces  will 
carry  out  modern  warfare  In  support  of  national  strategy.  It  Is  not  sur- 
prising to  note  that  as  he  discusses  each  branch  of  service,  he  again 
seems  to  be  describing  their  capabilities  in  terms  of  being  able  to 
execute  the  strategic  objectives  that  have  evolved  out  of  the  lessons  of 
the  Great  Patriotic  War. 


*In  the  context  of  this  article  the  author  Intends  "Correlation  of 
forces"  to  mean  that  the  Soviets  simply  outnumbered  the  Nazi  forces. 
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In  this  article,  the  author  credits  the  .scientific  community  for 
providing  the  means  of  condu<-tlng  a modern  sophisticated  war.  Kulikov 
then  outlines  the  organ! /.ational  structure  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  their 
combat  might. 

"The  combat  power  of  the  Soviet  Armed  Forces  is  based  on  the  Stra- 
tegic Rocket  Troops,  which  are  equipped  with  modern  automated  missile 
complexes  and  with  intercontinental  and  medium-range  missiles.  The  great 
range,  high  level  of  combat  readiness,  and  colossal  destructive  power  of 
strategic  missiles  mikes  it  possible  to  regard  the  Strategic  Rocket  TYoops 
as  the  most  Impiortant  means  for  restraining  the  Imperialist  forces  aggres- 
sive aspirations."''’®  He  goes  on  to  describe  another  key  element  of  the 
Soviet  Forces. 

"The  Ground  Forces  are  the  strongest  service  of  the  Armed  Forces 
numerically  and  the  most  diversified  in  terms  of  their  arms  and  equipment. 
They  are  equipped  with  high  powered  operational  and  tactical  missiles,  up- 
to  date  tanks,  Infantry  combat  vehicles,  diverse  artillery  and  anti-tank 
weapon  systems,  air  defense  facilities  and  other  types  of  equipment. 

Their  high  level  of  mechanization  and  motorization  and  abundance  of  all 
possible  means  of  destruction  Insure  high  striking  power,  firepower, 
maneuverability  and  mobility  and  contribute  to  a broad  range  of  tasks  in 
modern  war,"®®  Highly  mobile  troops  equipped  in  the  above  mentioned 
fashion  seem  Ideally  suited  to  a doctrine  espousing  the  massing  of  troops, 
followed  by  a penetration  of  enemy  defenses,  and  then  a rapid  exploitation 
of  the  penetration  with  a break  through  operation.  Victory  will  be 
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achieved  by  employing  pui’suit  and  mop-up  tactics  against  Isolated  pockets 
of  resistance.  The  most  desirable  encounter  with  an  enemy  force  under 
these  conditions  would  be  the  meeting  engagement  where  the  attacking 
force  has  the  initiative  and  maintains  it  by  firepower  and  by  maneuvering 
its  motorized  forces.  Kulikov  expands  the  discussion  with  a description 
of  the  strategic  elements  of  the  Armed  Forces  that  will  complement  this 
"strongest"  arm. 

"The  Airborne  Troops  are  being  developed  and  improved  and  their 

ability  to  conduct  successful  operations  deep  behind  enemy  lines  is 
fiO 

growing.”  The  importance  of  this  capability  seems  to  coincide  with  his 
expressed  ideas  on  deep  raids.  He  completes  this  portion  of  the  article 
with  a brief  discussion  of  the  other  Services,  their  capabilities  and 
how  they,  too,  will  contribute  to  future  warfare. 

In  the  cuiijluding  parts  of  ll)e  essay,  Marslial  Kulikov  deals  with  the 
most  changing  component  of  Soviet  Military  art  - tactics.  "Innovations 
are  taking  place  in  the  field  of  tactics  as  new  weapons  systems  are 
adopted  and  the  level  of  training  of  the  individual  soldier  is  improved."®^ 
One  of  the  most  revolutionary  changes,  according  to  the  author,  came  about 
with  the  development  and  the  introduction  of  nuclear  weapons  into  the 
Armed  Forces.  He  feels  that  in  addition  to  providing  the  capability  of 
imasslng  nuclear  strikes,  the  advent  of  the  nuclear  age  has  caused  the 
formulation  of  principles  concerning  the  conduct  of  air  operations,  the 
frustrating  of  attacks  from  the  sea,  and  the  use  of  navy  forces  to 
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resolve  ot)ier  missions  wltli  nuclear  weapons.  Hut,  most  importantly; 
"nuclear  weapons  at  the  disposal  of  the  stratefcic,  operational  and 
tactical  conrnani  provide  great  independence  in  the  choice  of  Combet 
action  methods.  Tlie  dependence  of  strategic  successes  on  operational 
results  and  of  operational  successes  on  tactical  results,  has  altered 
under  these  conditions.  Tliere  is  not  a possibility  of  directly  influ- 
encing the  course  and  outcome  of  operations  and  of  a war  as  a whole  by 
using  the  powerful  means  at  the  higher  command's  disposal.  Now  the 
strategic  leadership  cannot  only  determine  the  aims  and  tasks  of  combat 
actions  and  the  procedures  for  using  strategic-  reserves...  but,  also,  by 
using  its  own  means,  achieve  the  resolution  of  strategic  missions  before 
operational  or  tactical  missions  are  resolved."®^ 

Kulikov  includes  one  final  important  point  in  this  comprehensive 
statement  on  Soviet  Military  Armed  Forces  and  Military  Science.  "The 
raising  of  combat  readiness  if  a multifaceted  problem  with  its  own 
special  features  in  all  levels  of  organization  of  the  Armed  Forces.  This 
Is  why  it  is  necessary  in  the  future  to  continue  to  search  for  a reduc- 
tion in  the  time  taken  to  bring  troops  into  combat  readiness  and  to  form- 
ulate  new  norms."  One  can  easily  conclude  by  this  statement  that  re- 
gardless of  the  scale  of  the  operation  being  considered,  the  improvement 
of  combat  readiness  will  always  be  one  of  the  Soviet  Union's  primary 
goals.  The  Soviets  like  all  other  peacetime  armies  are  finding  that  by 


the  time  they  get  a new  recruit  trained,  he  is  ready  for  release  from  the 


Army  ii.s  the  period  oT  tiis  niinciiilory  h*  tive  duly  ehl  i t^al  ion  expires. 


nil 


A UMPV  UMrpMM  y rttN«p*iia. 


prohlem  will  he<om3  moi’e  ci<  utt»  lor  the  Soviets  in  Ui#*  next  ten  years. 


Most  experts  feel,  that  given  the  (.\s  t i ma  1 e<J  si^e  ol  i ))#•  Juture  drat  t ag€ 


Soviet  tminpower*  pool,  ttiat  the  Sovi(its  f annot  miint<iin  trie  ruri*‘nt  si/.e 


ot  their  armed  ioi*<es  without  €*xlenditig  I tn*  p<Miod  o/  obligatory  servKt 


or  implementing  some  othiM*  measure*  ol  t tii  s kini.  They  rould  i ^ ut  e the 


si/.e  of  tlieir  standing  Army?  It  will  tie  ini  (*i<*st  i ng  to  see  how  they 


solve  the  pi'oblem. 


SSC'I'ION  VJ 
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"(I  h ipp.'Tis  you  uto  o'l  i I.Uik,  I ti»>  i-xli<iu>.t 
ports  ar£>  working  .i'll  the  I ol  j^.is  sia-nis  to 

you  moro  pleisanl  than  Eau  iJf  Col  o^iic.  ' 

K'U  IKOV  t'llE  MAN 

Visitors  to  the  Soviet  Union  lies,  i-ih?  Marshal  Kulikov  as  gregarious, 
sharp  anil  professional.  ' Western  it  la.  lies  ilescrihe  him  as  being  less 
stern  or  foreboiiing  In  apperii'an.e  than  Yakuhovsky  or  Gre  hko.  Those  who 
have  had  oreasion  to  be  present  d.irlng  official  Soviet  ceremonies  and 
celebrations,  e.g.  the  November  7,  Mos.  iiw  Military  parade,  report  that 
when  he  was  Chief  of  the  General  Si.iff  he  always  took  the  time  to  lome 
down  oi'f  the  revlewlni?  stand  to  greel  each  military  attache  personally.®^ 
The  attaches  feel  that  Kulikov  h.is  wliat  . an  best  he  descj-lbed  as  good 
military  bearing  and  presence.  He  is  a distinguished  looking  military 

offlc'er  who  appears  to  be  a lot  younger  than  most  of  the  senior  officers 

around  him.  He  always  acts  properly  as  one  might  expect  of  a profes- 

sional officer  of  his  .aliber.®^  These  bi'lef,  though  helpful  comments, 
provide  us  with  a general  idea  of  Ills  official  stature.  Wliat  also  is 
important,  is  that  the  comments  seem  to  coinide  with  one  of  the  rare 
very  personal  descriptions  of  tht*  .min  that  the  .Soviets  themselves  have 
printed.  The  Soviet  magazine,  Ogon.ak . des.rlbes  the  min  and  how  he  con- 

du  ts  himself  in  .a  February  19(38  artli'lo  titled;  "A  Day  of  the  Cotn- 

m infer.  " 

Tlie  author  describes  a day  in  Kulikov's  life  when  he  was  commander 
of  the  Kiev  Military  Dlstri.t.  Me  visits  a military  academy  there  and 
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1 1)»'  immediate  re.ic  1 ion  ol  tin-  students  is  to  < omiiunit  on  liow  younn  1 tic“ 
t lue»‘  star  U>oks.  Kulikov,  answiMitit;  I i t lieur  t eil  1 v emptias  i /'€‘d 

that  lie  was  already  a uralid  I at  her  . 

Tlie  autliur  emptias i /,<.‘s  that  Kulikov  at  this  time  was  m^nt)ln^{  the 
post  that  was  previously  ot'<  upi«“d  liy  sui  h t>utslaniinn  military  men  as 
I’l-un/.e,  and  M;irshals  Zhukov  and  (irediko.  In  spite  ol  the  deiminds  of  the 
joh,  Kulikov  took  time  to  sit  down  with  the  students  and  play  a (jattt®  of 
chess.  Me  chatted  with  them  and  relat€si  storitss  tt)  them  about  his  ex- 
periences in  the  military.  Me  renunts  oiu-  rather  harrowing  event  when 

li*‘  had  to  dig  a hole  in  the  ground  with  his  soldicu  's  spoon  in  order  to 

Mil 

survive  a heavy  shelling.  Me  talks  easily  with  the  students  and  they 
are  portrayed  as  being  comfortatil  t*  around  him. 

The  author's  description  of  Kulikov  is  v*.‘rv  similai-  to  the  personal- 
ity described  by  Western  visitors  to  the  Sovii't  Union.  I'hey  see  Kulikov 
as  this  author  is  trying  to  porti'ay  him;  an  extremely  busy  man,  but  one 
wlio  has  time  for  the  troops.  Even  as  ri  Colonel  (leneral  he  took  the  time, 
according  to  this  arti<  le,  to  go  out  to  a lii>ld  exeri  ise  in  progress  to 

personally  congratuite  one  of  the  sergeants  of  the  district  on  the  or- 
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caslon  of  his  receiving  his  first  military  decoration. 

Hut  all  of  these  offliial  duties  take  their  toll  on  the  General's 
fiunlly  life.  Me  by  his  own  ac<'Ount  does  not  have  time  to  play  with  his 
grandson,  Sergei,  who  was  only  six  months  old  in  IUGH.  Kulikov  said  at 
that  time?  th.it  he  would  not  allow  his  gi-andson  to  play  with  military  type 


toys;  but  tluM-o  rtifXJttedlv  wet  t;  two  iiiinialuif  lank.-,  <in  the  bookstiel  I ol 
Sergei’s*  louiu.  One  is  ma'Ie  ol  bla<  k i ton  aixl  oiiv  i .s  Inoii/e;  but,  "t  tiey 
don't  shoot  . In  all  aspe<ts  ol  I he  ailirje,  the  author-  presents 

Kulikov  as  a very  huiruin,  sophl  s i 1 cal  ed  and  warm  person.  Very  unlike  the 
fat,  st€.*rn  ai-tlnt',  med-il  bedeiked  stereotype  ol  a Sovi€?1  military  officer 
that  is  often  times  portrayed  in  the  Wesl*-rn  press.  l^rhaps  the  most 
important  aspect  of  Kulikov  as  a m.in,  is  his  role  as  a crltii  of  the 
system. 

It  has  already  been  noterl  in  his  biographic  sketih  that  he  is  very 
outspoken  and  that  this  trait  may  have  hurt  him  in  the  past.  This  char- 
ateristic  increases  in  importan  e when  you  consider  the  tremendous  amount 
of  courage  it  must  tiike  for  anyone  to  speak  out  critically  at  anytime  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  Kulikov  stands  to  lose  a lot  when  he  speaks  out,  p.ar- 
ticularly  when  the  criticism  extends  into  politics.  Nevertheless,  he 
speaks  wlien  criticism  seems  appropriate.  The  following  are  .just  two 
samples . 

Tlie  first  example  of  Kulikov  inveigliing  appeared  in  the  F'ebruary  23, 
1973  edition  of  Hed  Star . In  w'nat  appears  to  be  a rather  innocuous 
arfl<-Ie  about  the  "Armed  Fon  es  ol  a lieveloped  Socialist  Society" 

Kulikov  is  able  to  insert  some  subtle  but  critical  ptolltlcal  commentary. 

The  article  wa.s  wi-ltten  while  MliFU  negotiations  were  in  progress  and 
the  m.iln  portions  of  it  describe  t f)e  role  of  Soviet  Armed  Forces  and 


their  unique  relationship  with  the  Warsaw  Pact.  Rut  in  the  introductory 
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p.ii'<iKraplis , Kulikov  slips  in  <i  li'w  pihs  ut  ( tio  p-)liti<iil  pi-ii'  ti'fs  of 
the  past.  lit?  with  ii  <losi  tiplioii  of  flit;  tiorio  ovolution  of  Uio 

lieii  Aimy.  Dutiiisj  f lie  Civil  War . . . I i ( t<“en  I liousaml  i ivllian  solders 
were  awarded  the  order  of  the  llc'd  Hanner.  Of  tliese,  2H'i  ni€'n  re<  elve<l 
it  twice:  31  men  re<  elver!  it  t hrer.'  tim*-*s  and  V.  K.  liliuklier,  S.  S. 
Vosmretsov,  Y.  K.  Falirutslus  and  1.  F.  Fedko  received  I Im  award  four 
times. The  four  named  men,  dt?  -orated  lour  limes  witti  the  order  of 
the  Hed  Banner,  were  all  suhsecjueni  1 y exe<  ut  ed  fiy  Stalin  during  the  years 
of  the  purges.  The  point  is  a subtle  one,  l>ut  it  is  <]ear.  Kulikov 
did  not  have  to  list  eai  li  man  tiy  name  frji  lie  dicl  it  and  for  a good  rea- 
son. Most  Soviet  cltly.ens  recogni/'e  the  names  of  these  military  men 
and  know  what  happenetl  to  them.  Tlxey  umlerstanJ  Kulikov's  intended  cri- 
ticism of  political  practices  that  led  to  the  liquidation  of  some  of  the 
real  heroes  of  their  cou.ntry.  Four  men  wiio  fought  heroically  for  the 
revolution  were  later  executed  tiy  tin*  leadership  of  the  very  political 
system  they  helped  to  come  to  power!  They  could  have  remained  nameless 
numbers  in  this  article;  but,  they  did  not. 

The  se<ond  example  of  Kulikov  criticizing  tlie  system  will  be  treated 
here  briefly  because  it  has  already  been  covered  in  detail  in  Section  V 
of  this  paper  that  extunined  Kulikov's  views  as  Chief  of  the  General  Staff. 
The  topic  of  criticism  is  the  role  of  the  General  Staff  in  warfare. 

Tile  important  part  of  the  artii'le  for  tills  discussion  is  con- 
tained in  a few  senten’es.  The  criticism  tliat  Kulikov  offers  is  that 


the  instrument  ol'  leuderslilp  used  duilnn  World  War  II  was: 


"formed 


approximately  three  weeks  after  the  start  of  the  war. "...and  that  in 
order  for  the  General  Stall  to  operate  ni-jr*-  efficiently,  ..."the  system 
of  stratofjic  leadership  must  l)e  thoufjlit  out,  worked  DUt  , and  coordinated 
in  all  details  ahead  of  time,  before  the  start  of  a war."^'^ 

In  this  instan-e,  Kulikov's  •■rlti<lsm  is  open  and  direct.  He  is 
criticizing  a system  of  leadership  that  l ould  tie  des<  lihed  as  the  "sacred 
cow"  of  the  Party  leadership.  There  is  a great  deal  of  evlden'e  that  a 
similar  system  of  leadership  of  military  affairs  by  the  party  chieftans 
(State  Defense  CoTimittee)  that  wii.s  used  during  tlie  war  exists  now  in 

peai'etlme  and  it  will  be  the  system  of  sirategli  leadership  used  in  the 
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event  a war  breaks  out  in  th«.>  future.  Kulikov  is  saying  this  arrange- 
ment will  not  be  adequate.  'fhe  article  stirred  up  much  controversy  In 
the  Soviet  Union  as  well  as  in  the  West.  leading  to  the  conclusion  by 
some  Western  journalists  that  "Soviet  Hawks"  led  liy  Kulikov  were  fighting 
with  the  Kremlin  I-eadership.  These  were  but  two  examples  of  the  out- 
spokenness of  Victor  Kulikov.  There  are  othei-s  available  in  periodicals 
that  circulate  outside  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  also  possible  to  assume 
from  this  tliat  he  has  spoken  out  strongly  on  other  issues  which  a 
Western  audience  will  never  find  out  aI>out  . Ttie  Important  thing  to 
realize  is  that  Kulikov  the  man,  has  the  <-haracter  to  speak  out  to  the 
political  headershlp  when  he  feels  they  are  wrong.  This  fact  alone  could 


be  valuable  to  the  West.  It  len<Is  credence  to  the  theory  held  by  some 


rj. 

polltiiiil  S'  1 eiit  is  1 wlio  hav»?  ttii?  opinion  that  there-  are  clisllnet 
”lol)t)les"  within  ttie  LKSK.  'I'tiese  lohbit-s  or  ini  e-rest  groups  offer 
liifferlnjt  opinions  on  how  to  ailot-ate-  si-.if:-*-  resoun  es  anion«  e ompefing 
interest  groups  i.e.  militai-y  intiusiries  versus  ( onsutner  in  lustries. 
niese  groups  are  rapalile  and  unalfaid  to  argue  for  itieii-  position.  It 
remains  for  the  West  to  determine  wlio  represents  earli  fa<  tion  in  the 
fount  ry  and  what  makes  up  their  const  i t uemy . Kulikov,  as  one  of  the 
top  military  men  in  the  e-ountry,  can  he  considered  the  spokesm-'in  for  a 
rather  powerful  Interest  group,  the  Armed  For-ces.  However,  historioally , 
tlie  influence  of  the  military  has  t)een  undei-  itie  control  of  the  politifal 
leadership  of  tlie  country.  This  <onirol  find  1 lie  limitations  it  ran  put 
on  the  military  leadership  was  the  topli  of  .Se-  tlon  III  of  this  report, 

SECTION  vn 
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KUI.IKO/  - ONE  Ol'  lilE  EIJ’IK  IN  lllf  "(•1,^SS l.KSS  SO’IEIV" 
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In  iny  btot;r.ip'iy  on  Kulikov  wriltiui  liy  Soviets,  they  ;iio  ()ji(k  to 
point  out  Iti.s  humble  oflt^in  "boi-n  in  :i  l.tmily  of  poof  p.“,is.inl  s.  " 

Soviet  t)io;ffaphii  soufi-es  frequent  1 v utilize  this  approach  in  describing 
current  leaders.  This  may  surprise  Wc^sterners  who  might  won  ler  about 
the  signi  f leanoe  ot  a "rags  to  riches"  rise  to  p.-omlnen'  e in  a classless 
so'iety.  Hut,  the  fait  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  Soviet  Union,  despite 
all  claims  to  the  lonlrary,  does  have  a highly  stratified  society.  Ani 
one  of  the  most  favored  layers  of  this  society  is  the  military.  Kulikov, 
as  a Mirshal  of  the  Soviet  Union,  is  one  of  the  elite  of  this  upper 
er-helon.  In  a study  such  as  this,  it  will  he  valuible  to  determine  Just 
what  this  elite  status  means  In  concrete  terms. 

Western  Kremllnologists  go  to  great  letiglhs  to  explain  that  Soviet 
economic  plans  traditionally  have  favoreil  tht*  military  sector.  This  is 
apparent  when  one  considers  the  quility  and  (juantity  of  Soviet  military 
equipment  produced  versus  the  short  gages  and  poor  quality  of  goods  pro- 
duced for  the  citizen-consumer.  The  ordinary  tourist  needs  only  to  be  In 
a large  city  of  the  Soviet  Union  a matter  of  hours  before  he  realizes  how 
well  off  the  Soviet  military  man  appears  to  be.  Ry  dress  alone,  the 
Soviet  soldier  as  a class  of  society,  stands  out.*  His  uniform,  and  they 


*Typical  of  extravagance  that  is  given  to  tlie  military  Is  the  Mar- 
shal's Star.^®  It  is  given  to  Marshals  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Marshals  of 
branches  of  the  service  and  some  Generals  of  the  Army.  Years  ago,  Soviets 
claimed  its  value  In  excess  of  6,000  rubles.  It  is  a five  pointed  star 
niide  of  gold  and  platinum  and  equipped  with  a 2.65  karat  diamond  In  the 
center.  It  has  5 additional  .6  karat  diamonds  on  the  rays  of  the  star  and 
2.>  diamond  chips.  Today,  its  costs  could  easily  exceed  $20,000.  They  be- 
come the  personal  property  of  the  reilpient. 
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are  seen  In  (jreit  numhers , Is  ol  I he  best  quality,  appear  to  t)e  far 
better  mitle  than  the  street  apparel  of  the  uvfrauf  Soviet  'Itlzen. 
furthej',  one  neej  only  mak**  one  visit  to  the  M<)s<  ow  Clia  us,  the  t)'dllet, 
the  Paliice  of  Congresses  or  <inv  other  mii  jor  l ullui'ul  event  at  a given 
time  in  Mosrow,  t)efore  he  reiill/.es  t luit  tliey  are  frequented  by  Soviet 
Military  officers.  Tlielr  uniforms  set  them  apart  In  the  audience.  Some- 
how, the  military  are  able  to  affotal  the  going  prl<es  for  these  events 
and,  they  manage  to  get  scar- e tickets  that  are  often  nevei-  available 
to  the  general  public.  Hut  Kulikov  has  at  least  twt)  additional  claims 
to  sut)s  tant  ial  1 y mare  peiajul  s 1 1 r*s  t twin  tlieatre  tickets.  Within  the 
military,  as  a mirshal  ol  tlie  Sovlc-t  Union,  lie  has  tieneflts  that  are 
generally  w«‘ll  beyond  tlie  means  ol  even  the  upper  classes  of  Soviet 

j 

society.  ! 

I 

It  is  reported  that  Marshals  rei  elve  2()t)(>  rubles  a month  as  t>ase 

pay,  (The  average  monthly  pay  of  a Soviet  worker  Is  170  rubles  per  ! 

I 

month.*)  Army  comiianders  are  luthorized  4 room  apartments  (not  counting 

kitchen  and  bath)  and  It  can  he  safely  assumed  that  Kulikov's  quarters  ' 

far  exceed  this  minimum  standard.  As  an  officer  with  over  twenty-five  ■ 

years  service,  he  Is  entltle<l  to  forty-five  days  annual  leave.  Adlltlon- 

I 

ally,  as  Is  the  custom  In  some  Western  European  "ountrles,  officers  j 


‘Actually,  the  real  average  wage  Is  between  100-120  rubles  per 
month.  The  Soviets  in  typlial  fashion  <-an  quote  this  higher  figure, 
but;  It  Im-ludes  highly  Inflated  salaries  of  workers  In  the  Far  East. 
The  Soviets  have  had  to  create  monetary  Inr entlves  to  intice  workers  to 
work  In  the  Far  East  and  by  means  of  these  tjonuses,  a few  workers  can 
earn  as  much  as  1000  rubles  a month. 


J 
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are  entitled  to  an  ciddl  ( tonal  davs  tieiil  t ti  rest.  Some  ol  the  over- 

slxty-five  m<iisluils  i-redit  Iheii'  vitjor  and  vitality  le  t liese  lon^  com 
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pulsory  leaver  po]lci<?s.'' 

To  make  leisure  time  more  attractive,  the  Ministry  of  Defense  main- 
tains resort  areas  for  swimming,  skiing  and  hoating.  Ttie  Army  also 
m.iintains  150  hunting  and  fishing  lodges,  offii'ers'  < lut)s  and  sanator- 
lums  where  their  elite  take  their  "cure."  An  additional  tienefit  avail- 
able to  Major  Generals  and  above  is  permission  to  take  their  vacations 
in  Eiistern  Europe.  (Perhaps  this  is  allowed  t)ecause  generals  are  con- 
sidered senior  enough  to  be  politically  T-eliable.)  So  even  a man  as 
busy  as  Victor  Kulikov  was,  when  tie  was  Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  found 
time  In  his  busy  sthedule  to  take  a luxurious  vacation  in  Yugoslavia  in 
November  1972. 

The  second  claim  that  Miirshal  Kulikov  ti  is  to  a whole  series  of 
additional  perquisites  are  a result  of  his  position  as  a member  of  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  CoiiLiiunlst  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Hedrick  Smith  lias  enumerated  these  benefits  qul.e  well  in  the  open- 
ing chapters  of  his  currest  bestseller.  The  [iussliujs.  So,  in  addition  to 
chauffeured  limousines  and  spe  ial  military  stores  and  commissaries  that 
a Westerner  would  not  consider  extraordinary  benefits,  Kulikov  has  the 
following:  access  to  stores  selling  Hussian  delicacies  and  Western 
goods  that  are  open  to  Central  Comnlttee  Staff  only;  home  delivery  of 
the  "Kremlin  ration"  free  of  any  <-harge  (food  valued  at  480-600  rubles 


p'jf  month);  a>'<'ess  to  l li<*  st*'  r«,>i  shop  loi-  mililaiv  olil'  »-rs  in  t h«- 

basement  of  the  Army-Navy  Store  in  Mo!i<  ow;  .n  i ess  anh  permission  to  buy 

goods  in  any  of  the  hard  rurren(iv  Iteryozka  shops  in  Mosi  ow  oi  any  otiier 

Soviet  rity;  restiiurant  catering  servi<  e lor  parties;  a residen<e  in 

tlie  gi'een-lielt  villa  area  of  Moscow;  use  of  the  t)est  health  treatment 

clinics  for  himself  and  his  family;  a dacha  for  his  private  use;  special 

tickets  (usually  box  seats)  for  all  cultural  events;  and  perhaps  most 

Importantly,  special  educational  opportunities  for  his  family,  Including 
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special  schools  for  children  of  the  elite. 

In  addition  to  all  of  the  foregoing,  Mirshal  Kulikov  can  look  for- 
ward to  a retirement  that  will  liter-ally  pay  him  back  for  his  long  and 
honorable  service.  He  will  receive  "fifty  percent  of  his  last  pay  for 
serving  twenty-five  years,  plus  three  percent  of  each  extra  year  up  to 
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75%  of  his  pay”  (war-time  service  at  one  of  the  fronts  counts  triple). 
Kulikov  can  augment  his  retirement  pay  as  he  does  his  active  duty  pray 
with  generous  royalties  received  for  his  prolific  writing. 

In  spite  of  his  long  work  day  and  awesome  responsibilities.  Marshal 
Kulikov  can  come  home  from  a long  day  at  the  office  to  relax  and  be  com- 
fortable in  his  home  in  true  bourgeois  style.  This  is  an  option  that 
will  never  be  available  to  the  vast  majority  of  Soviet  citizens  that  live 


in  this  classless  utopian  society. 


SECTION  VIII 


"The  unity  of  the  Warsaw  ftift  I’or<  es  has  » onsltJerab]  y 
strengthened  over  the  past  five  years.  Joint  research 
has  led  to  the  development  of  common  views  on  the 
nature  of  conceivable  wars  that  the  Imperialists  could 
unleash,  on  methods  of  waging  these  wars,  on  a unified 
approach  to  comprehensive  training  of  the  forces 
of  each  country  of  the  socialist  comtiunity  for  the 
defeat  of  the  aggressor  by  modern  means  of  combat . ''®2 

KUI,IK07  - A DIMMING  HEI)  STAH? 

Tlie  8 January  77  announcement  by  TASS  of  General  Kulikov's  assign- 
ment to  the  position  of  Coinmanler  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Warsaw  Pact, 
caused  mixed  reactions  among  Soviet  analysts  In  the  West.  Some  regarded 
It  as  a promotion  while  others  regarded  It  as  a setback  for  Kulikov,  a 
demotion.  Those  taking  the  latter  p>ositlon  presented  the  following 
arguments . 


Kulikov's  reassignment  to  the  position  of  Chief  of  the  Warsaw  Pact 
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mavetl  him  out  of  the  m.iinstceam  ol  the  mllitafy  de  ision  making  proi-ess. 
I'Ufther,  his  .authority  and  rcsponsi  hi  1 1 f y were  dimi  ni  stied  . Arcordlng 
to  Soi^iet  Hegulation,  only  the  Chlel'  o I'  1 tie  General  Stall  has  the  author- 
ity to  sign  orders  for  tlie  Defense  Minister.  Furttier,  as  Chief  of  tlie 
General  Staff,  he  liad  direct  control  of  all  Services  ol  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  Soviet  Union  to  include  thost?  comhal  units  assigned  to  the  Warsaw 
Pact.  Despite  Soviet  contention  ttiat  these  forces  .are  allocated  to  the 
Warsaw  Pact  and  are  responsive  to  the  leadership  of  that  organization, 
their  direct  subordination  to  Moscow  can  he  proven.** 

Another  Important  aspect  in  their  view  is  the  f.act  that  Kulikov  was 
not  promoted  to  Marshal  during  the  ovei’  five  years  he  occupied  the  posi- 
tion of  Chief  of  the  General  Staff.  It  w.is  only  after  Nicolai  V.  Ogarkov 


*"For  Kulikov,  his  new  assignment  me.ans  that  he  has  become  the 
second  man  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Soviet  Union. ”83 

**The  impression  Soviets  hope  to  I'reate  is  that  the  forces  assigned 
to  the  Pact  are  controlled  by  the  lountrles  who  participate  in  this  "de- 
fensive” agreement.  Wlien  Kulikov  was  assigned  to  the  position  Krasnaya 
Zvezda  indicated  that  Kulikov  was  "freed  from  his  duties  of  Chief  of  the 
General  Staff... and  assigned  as  Commander  of  the  Forces  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact  by  the  participants  of  that  treaty. ”81  uut , in  anothei  article  an- 
nouncing the  death  of  Shtemenko,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Warsaw  Pact,  they 
seam  to  be  destroying  their  own  myth.  "After  a serious  and  extended  ill- 
ness, the  outstanding  military  leader.  First  Assistant  to  the  Chief  of  the 
General  Staff  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Soviet  Union , (emphasis,  R.  N. ) 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Warsaw  P.ict ..  .General  of  the  Army  - Sergei  M. 
Shtemenko  died.  In  Soviet  Military  organizations,  the  Chief  of  Staff 
acts  as  an  executive  officer  does  in  the  U.  S.  Army,  i.e.  he  assumes 
comnuind  in  the  absence  of  the  comnanler.  Thus,  in  this  short  announce- 
ment, the  Soviets  are  admitting  the  dlreit  link  and  subordination  that 
exists  between  Moscow  and  these  Soviet  forces  st.ationed  outside  her  bor- 
ders, i.e.  the  Chief  of  StafI  of  this  quasi  independent  military  defense 
pact  is  in  fact  - sut)Ordln.at e to  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  of  the 
Soviet  Armed  Vor<-es. 


ut 

was  assltiiieci  to  th«‘  jot)  tliut  l)otli  t-oi fivod  promotions  to  the  rank  of 

ko 

Mar-sliil  of  1 lie  Soviet  Union.  II  Ogarkov  w is  in  fail  X.akhiirov ' s first 
I'lioiie  in  tlien  lie  oliviously  has  all  tlie  qua]  i f i i at  i ons  no.  essary 

for  this  important  position.  More  important  1 v , Ogarkov's  hdckgrouncJ  and 
qualifications  as  an  engineer  closely  resemble  the  background  in  techni- 
cal subjects  of  the  present  Minister  ol  Oeli-nse  Ustinov.*'  Kremllnolo 
gists  would  add  to  tills  that  some  recent  devi-l  opments  serve  to  support 
the  argument  th.it  Ogai'kov  has  overtaken  Kulikov, 

Oa  23  February  of  tills  year,  a day  celebrated  throughout  the  Soviet 
Union  as  Armed  Forces  Day,  Soviet  newspipers  add  one  more  piece  of  evidence 
to  the  growing  puzzle.  In  an  article  describing  a reieption  held  in 
.Moscow  that  was  part  of  the  btit  h anniversary  celebration  of  Armed  Forces 

Day,  the  list  showing  the  names  of  iho.se  at  ten  ling  the  elebration  had 
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Ogarkov's  n.ime  ahead  of  Kulikov's.  For  those  who  make  a < areer  out  of 
studyin.j  the  Soviet  Union,  and  her  leadership  tiii  ough  perlo<licals , things 
of  this  n.itui'e  .lust  do  not  happen  a<'<  idental  ly . Soviet  editors  are  very 
meticulous  about  iviming  dignitaries  in  the  order  of  their  standing  in  the 
bureaucracy.  I,eaders'  names  are  not  listed  alphabetically;  rather,  by 
rank  or  position  held.  Unfortunately,  there  have  been  no  ma.ior  obituaries 

*Addi t ionally , from  1969-72  Ogarkov  served  as  the  senior  Soviet 
delegate  to  the  Strategic  Arms  I.lmltation  Talks.  Ills  new  assignment 
may  reflect  the  importance  the  Soviet  Union  places  on  these  negotiations. 


in  I li(>  Soviet  newspapers  slnre  this  oi-.  uiasu  wi  t ti  wniili  one  could 
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corroliorat  e the  relative  prominence  of  ttie  military  leadership.*  In 
spite  of  all  of  the  al)ove,  ther«;  exists  a whole  liody  ol  information  that 
supports  t tie  opinion  t tiat  Kulikov's  new  assignment  is  in  fact,  a promo- 
tion. 

Kulikov's  duties  as  Cliiel  of  ilie  Warsaw  P<ict  will  not  remove  him 
from  the  Sovi€‘t  capital.  A1  t hougti  I lie  Pact  miintalns  operational  head- 
quarters for  eacli  of  its  potential  wai-time  Ironts  in  the  cities  of  Higa, 
I vov  anil  O.iessa,  t lie  miln  lieadquar  l ers  is  in  Moscow.  All  of  the  top 
m litar  leaders  and  their  command  elements  are  lo'ated  in  the  Soviet 
apit.  . A.S  commander  of  Pact  Forces  Kulikov  retains  his  old  title  of 
Fi  ff  . liep’jtv  to  the  Minister  of  I>efense,  and,  it  tradition  holds  true, 
t l.s  alone  will  demonstrate  t lie  supremtcy. 

In  th«-  p.ist.  Marshal  Ivan  Yakuhovsky , former  Chief  of  the  Warsaw 
Pa  t,  wis  the  first  among  equals  when  compared  to  the  other  two  First 
Deputies.  (Kulikov  and  Sokolov).  When  the  Minister  of  Defense  'was 
absent,  Yakuhovsky  would  substitute  for  him.  Further,  Western  dlploimits 
report  that  all  protocol  lists  indicate  that  after  the  Soviet  MOD,  the 
Chief  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  Forces  is  always  the  next  important  when  making 
arrangements  for  official  functions. 


*Obltuarie.s  of  top  Soviet  citizens  are  signed  by  the  leadership  in 
order  of  prominence  in  the  bureaucracy.  Tlie  highest  leader  signs  first 
an  I then  others  in  his  department  sign  in  dest'ending  order. 


r.i 


Kulikov  is  bettcM-  suited  for  tills  job  by  expeiiome  t luin  be  wis 
wlien  he  wus  appointed  Chief  ol  the  (Jenet-al  Slalt.  As  1 lie  commander  of 
th<‘  Warsaw  Pact,  Kulikov  joins  a very  distinguished  t^roup  of  Soviet 
oflicers.  As  was  noted  earlier,  this  is  not  the  fii’st  time  he  has 
followed  in  the  footsteps  of  Ivan  Yakubovsky.* 

Yakubovsky  himsel I was  < onsidered  liy  many  to  be  a likely  successor 
to  Marshal  Grechko.  Perhaps  he  would  h ivt*  hc'en  had  if  not  been  for  his 
poor  health.*^ 

The  lommand  relationship  that  exists  lietween  the  Soviet  General 
Staff  and  the  Commander  of  the  W<irs,iw  I'le  t is  more  dillTcult  to  explain 
because  less  is  written  about  it  in  the  open  press.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  Staff  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  is  sutiordinate  to  the  Chief  of  the 
General  Sl.aff  and  receives  much  ol  its  planninj'  guidance  from  that  or- 
ganiziation  today;  because,  the  Sovitd  General  Staff  is  the  Supreme  Head- 
quarters for  all  strategic  planning.  Hut,  the  lommanii  relationship  is 
different.  Kulikov  works  directly  for  the  Minister  of  Defense  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  participating  countries  of  the  Warsaw  Pact.  It  was 
the  particip.ant  countries  of  the  Warsaw  Pfa.-  t that  a.ssigned  him  to  the 
job  according  to  Soviet  newspapers . An  I , an  acided  note  for  the 


*He  replaced  Yakubovsky  in  1967  as  Chief  of  the  Kiev  Military  Dis- 
trict. Additionally,  both  have  served  as  commander  - Group  of  Soviet 
Forces  Germany. 

**He  was  a terminal  can'-er  p,atient  at  the  time  of  Marshal  Grechko's 
u.nexpected  death. 


r—  ^ 
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KremliiioloKist.s , - tlif  posi  t loiii  ni^  oi  tin-  iiiinoun  »?nient.s  unci  the  pi>  lures 

of  Kulikov  aiui  Ogarkov  in  the  papers  on  H .lanuiry  lti77  was  not  ati- 1 den  I al  . 

Kulikov  was  (jiven  the  top  hi!  linn.  Also,  Uie  (hroni<le  in  t liat  sa-iie 

paper  wrote  tiow  tlie  channe  of  ass  i nnnicui  t s was  efiei  ted.  It  stilted  t tiat 

Itie  Union  of  Ministries  ot  the  UUSK  had  "freed  Kulikov  of  Itis  duties  as 

Chief  of  tlie  General  Staff  in  -onnis  tion  with  Itis  iissinnment  to  the  post  | 

1 

of  Commander  of  the  Warsaw  Pad  hy  tlie  partii  ipants  in  ttie  I^<  t."®*^  It  ■ 

seems  from  this  that  the  Soviets  <ire  at  leiist  t ryin.i  to  < reate  the  im-  | 

presslon  that  the  other  lountries  of  tfie  Wars.iw  Pai  t tiave  something  to 
say  about  who  romminds  their  org.ini /.at  ion . Tliis  titids  some  prestige  to 
the  assignment. 

A good  indication  of  tlie  importance  of  tin*  job  can  be  seen  in  the 

accounts  by  Soviet  newspapers  of  Kulikov's  first  trip  to  Warsaw  following 

his  appointment.  Warsaw,  17  February  TA.SS  : ..."V.  G.  Kulikov  was  met  at 
the  airport  by  members  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  RJish  Communist 
Party  of  Poland,  the  Minister  of  Defense  of  Pol  and , . . . and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Polish  Communist  Party  - S.  Kanya  ... 

S.  A.  Pilotovich,  the  Soviet  Ambassador  to  Poland,  was  among  those  greet- 
ing Kulikov.”®^  In  an  accompanying  article,  it  was  further  repiorted  that 
Gere'/<  himself  - the  First  Secretary  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Pjllsh  Communist  Party  received  Kulikov  that  same  day.^^  It  is  obvious 
from  this  how  highly  the  Warsaw  Pact  members  regard  their  new  commander. 

The  matter  of  Kulikov's  non-promotion  to  M<irshal  during  his  tenure 
as  Chief  of  the  General  Stafl  is  a more  difficult  problem  to  solve. 


T!iert‘  ait*  niitny  theoritiw  as  tt)  why  no  niemlioi'  ol  the  So/let  military 
1 eaiierstiip  luid  Ijoeti  proinottsJ  (o  M-irslial  sin-  t*  llitiB.  Then,  lollowinK  the 
eight -year  drought  ttie  first  two  people  to  rei  eive  tlie  rank  of  ifcirshal 
were  not  professional  Aimy  officers.  On  NUiy  H,  1976,  Parly  Secretary 
itreztinev  rei  elved  his  promotion  and  on  SI  luly  1976,  Ustinov  was  pro- 
moted. Kor  Ustlniiv,  ttiis  promotion  came  just  three  monttis  after  his  May 
promotion  to  Army  General.  ('liristian  Ituevel  lias  written  a number  of 
research  reports  on  tills  suti.ject  lor  Kadlo  Liberty.  None  of  the  analysis 
provides  the  information  needed  to  nnswer  the  ouestion  - why  were  certain 
offiiers  promoted^  If  anything  can  be  sutely  said,  it  is  that  if  the 
assigrcnent  of  Kulikov  was  indeed  a demotion,  the  So/iets  would  hever  have 
subsequently  promoted  him  to  Marshal. 

1 1 is  the  opinion  of  this  writer  that  Kulikov's  star  is  not  dimming; 
it  Is  shining  brighter  than  ever  before!  Ills  new  assignment  is  prestigious 
and  corresponds  perl'ectly  to  his  background  and  capabilities.  During  his 
years  as  Chief  of  the  General  Stall  he  gained  knowledge  and  experience 
that  people  say  he  lac  ked  before  he  was  assigned  to  the  post.  Particularly 
valuable  was  the  experien  e he  gained  in  woiking  at  the  highest  politlc^al 
levels  in  Moscow,  He  gained  expertise  but  at  the  same  time  he  was  able 
to  maintain  his  reputation  for  tough  indepen'Ient  mindedness.  His  assign- 
ment as  Chief  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  keeps  him  right  on  the  track  that 

*In  this  respect  he  has  moved  faster  than  Joseph  Stalin  did  during  the 
war.  Stalin  was  not  promoted  to  Marshal  of  the  Soviet  Union  until  Marc'h 
1943.  Russia  had  already  been  fighting  over  two  years  and  Stalin  had  a 
number  of  Miirshals  subordinate  to  him. 


VLifslial  Grei'hko  followed  to  the  joli  ot  Ministei’  ol  Defense,  the  post 
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all  (op  Soviet  mllltiiry  leadens  must  desire. 

Considering  (lie  age  ol  Ustinov,  it  is  very  likely  tliat  Vii  for  G. 
Kulikov,  Miirshal  of  the  Soviet  Union  lould  fulfill  his  aspirations.  All 
indiiations  are  pointing  in  that  direition.  It.  should  he  Just  a matter 
of  time. 


SECTION  IX 
CO.NCI.USIONS 

Marshal  Kulikov's  rapid  rise  to  (he  highest  e-helon  of  leadership 
of  the  Soviet  Armed  Forces  is  reimirkable.  A relative  unknown  in  the 
early  sixties,  he  suddenly  became  the  man  to  watch  with  the  announcement 
in  May  1967,  of  his  assignment  to  the  prestigious  Job  of  Chief  of  the 
Kiev  Military  District.  From  this  point,  it  was  a short  uninterrupted 
rise  to  the  top.  Less  than  four  years  later  he  was  elected  to  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Communist  Rirty  and  within  months  annoonced  as 
the  replacement  for  Miirshal  Matvei  V.  Zakharov  as  Chief  of  the  General 
Staff. 

He  has  an  outstanding  record  as  a combat  leader;  but,  interestingly 
enough,  most  of  his  important  promotions  have  come  to  him  in  peacetime. 


♦Marshal  Grechko,  the  last  professional  military  man  to  be  the 
Minister  of  Defense,  whs  the  Warsaw  Pact  Co.iim.inder  from  1960-7.®^ 


J 


In  spite  ol  his  i-eirtllve  youlli,  most  ui  tiis  writing,  like  that  of 


5r> 

his  pfecle<essoi's , is  based  on  Soviet  expeiien'-es  in  World  War  II.  Yei  , 
he  lias  re<OKni/.ed  the  need  for  adaptini?  So/lel  military  doi  trine  to  the 
technologists  of  modern  warfar'e. 

Kulikov,  a total  military  prolessional  is  also  a skillful  politi- 
cian. His  ability  as  an  artii  ulate  speiiker  l)e<'ajne  well  known  in  1965 
after  his  speech  at  the  Estonian  Kepuhl  ii  25th  Annlversar-y  I'elebrat ion. 

He  is  a man  who  is  quite  capable  ol  spewing  the  standard  party  line.  Yet, 
on  O'.tcasion,  he  has  dared  to  censor  past  practices  when  he  felt  criticism 
was  necessary.  He  has  accomplished  this  kn.jwing  full  well  that  success 
in  his  career  is  dependent  upon  the  nurturing  ol'  good  rel.itions  with  the 
political  leadership  and  the  Party.  Good  relations  are  not  easily  main- 
tained by  a military  professional  wtien  his  derrouncements  extend  into 
political  territory.  Only  the  skillful  < an  survive  in  his  area,  but 
Kulikov  has  ai'hieved  much  more  than  mere  sur-vival  . He  has  reached  the 
top  in  an  unprecedented  manner.  However,  the  last  line  of  his  biography 
has  not  been  written. 

Since  completion  of  this  report,  additional  evidence  has  become 
available  that  supports  the  contention  In  favor  of  Ogarkov's  supreitiicy. 

In  three  separate  articles  appearing  in  Kra/.naia  Zvey.da  (March-April) 
Kulikov's  n<ame  was  listed  after  the  name  of  Ogarkov.  Tliis  lends  credence 
to  the  argument  that  the  top  military  man  in  the  So/iet  Armed  Forces 
today  is  Ogarkov,  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff.  It  appears  that 


Yakubovsky's  dominance  during  Kulikov's  tenure  as  Chief  of  the  General 


stall"  stfinmecl  I'l-om  his  hinhet-  fatik. 


Me  was  a M,iisha]  at  the  time  an  I 


Kulikov  (lid  not  lo*  eive  his  pt-omolion  unlit  11  lanaiiy  iy77--the  same 
(lay  Otjarkov  was  pro.noted. 

In  spite  of  tlie  mounting  evldenre  lo  the  icjiitiary,  one  should  not 
too  histily  dismiss  Kulikov's  potential.  II  1 1)€*  n€?xt  Minister  of  Defense 
is  selected  from  the  ranks  of  the  military,  Kulikov  lias  to  he  regarded  as 
a probable  choice.  The  fact  that  he  is  now  lirsl  or  second  in  line  I'or 
the  position  of  Minister  is  not  of  primary  loncern. 

Victor  Kulikov,  a man  wt>o  at  ttie  age  of  r>0  was  t lie  youngest  man 
ever  to  ascend  to  the  jjost  of  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  ot  Soviet 
Armed  Forces  is  important  because  lie  represents  a new  generation  in  the 
top  leadership  of  the  military.  He  is  typical  of  a lireed  of  Soviet 
officers  who  fought  in  World  War  II  as  young  m«‘n.  Most  commanded  units 
below  regimental  level.  For  all  ol  them,  I he  only  comliat  experience  they 
have  ever  had  is  now  over  thirty  y«-ars  old!  All  mill  tie  assuming  posi- 
tions of  influent  e and  authority  in  tlie  Soviet  Armed  Fort  es  of  today.  It 
is  ImportcUit  that  the  liai  kgrounds  and  tliouglits  of  this  new  generation  of 
top  Soviet  military  leadership  become  well  known  and  u.nderstood.  This 
research  report  was  prepared  for  ttiat  purpose. 
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Soviet  Ai'iiiy  Milil.iiy  Kitiiks  t'oiiipared  to 
Mi  1 i I at-y  Kanks 

Kormer  Chiels  o(  the-  Cenet  ai  Stall  (oi 
('hroni<  le  ol  M i jot-  Kvenls  in  Kulikov's 
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its  equivalent) 
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AJ'i’KNDIX  A 

SO/ICT  AHMY  Mll.nAUY  HANKM  t'OMPAKKI)  IX)  U.S.  AKMY  MIMTAKY  RANKS 
SOVlFr  U.S.  EQUIVAI.ENT 


Mirtilial  or  the  Sovl«*t  Union 
(’hief  Miirshal  oi  a Ri-.in;  h/Servi < e 
Miirshal  of  a Set-vict^/liian-  li 
General  of  the  Army 
Colonel  General 
Lieutenant  General 
Major  General 
Colonel 

Lieutenant  Colonel 

Mijor 

Captain 

Senior  Lieutenant 
Lieutenant 
Junior  Lieutenant 


General  of  tlie  Army 
Nk)ne 

None 

Gene ral 

Lieutenant  General 
Mi  joi'  General 
ItrigaUier  General 
Colonel 

lieutenant  Colonel 
Mi  jot- 
Capt  ai n 

Kirst  l.leutenant 
Se  ond  Lieutenant 
None 


Al>'i>KNI)tX  II 


ro  (M  -af 

M.  V.  Ff’jiiy.e 
M.  I.  Tuklpiclieviik i 1 
H.  M.  SU.ipyshnikov 
H,  K.  Ti'iiin  lafilov 

A.  I . Eijorov 

H.  M.  Shaposhnlkov 
K.  A,  Moretskov 
G . K . 7,h  akov 

B,  M.  Shaposlinikov 
A.  M,  Vasile\/skii 
A,  I.  Antonov 

A.  M.  Vaselevskil 
S,  M.  Shtemonko 
V.  U.  Sokolovskii 
M.  V.  Sakhirov 
S.  S.  Biryu/.ov 

M.  V.  Sakh  irov 
V.  G.  Kulikov 

N,  V.  Ogarkov 
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ciiiErs  01'  the  gemekai  S-IAI'I 

(or  ils  o'luival  «nt  ) 

April  IV  .lanu  iry  ]ir<ir> 
NovcinBer  ly2r>  Miv  1tl2K 
Miy  1928  - May  1931 
May  1931  - July  1931 
July  1931  - May  1937 
May  1937  - August  19-10 
August  1910  - January  19-1] 
February  19-1]  - July  19-1] 

August  19-11  - M<iy  19-12 
.lune  1912  - February  1915 
February  1915  - March  1916 
M.irrh  19-16  - November  1948 
November  19-18  - May  1952 
May  1952  - April  1960 
Ap"ll  1960  - M.arch  1963 
April  1963  - O-tober  1931 
Novenil)er  1961  - September  1971 
September  1971  - 9 January  1977 
9 January  1977  


t 

1 

1 «)() 


l:t21 


I 

I 1921 -a 


1928 

193-1 

1935 

1939 

1939-10 

19  10 

19  11 

1912 

19-13 

1913 

191-1 

1917 

1953 


APi’KNDIX  (• 

CilKONK’I.E  OF  MA,IOI{  EVENTS  IN  KOIIKO/'S  I M E 
-luly  .5,  Hii-lh  of  Vi>  tor  (j.  Kulikov 

13  .luly  1921  Mixitn  (iorky  iippo.i  1 «-i|  1 t h<-  world  lot  help 
to  risht  a (amine  In  Itu.s.sia. 

The  First  Five  Year  Plan  and  C’ol  1 e t i vi zat  ion 
Purges  by  Stalin  begin 

On  September  9,  a system  of  military  rank  was  introduced 
in  the  Hed  Army. 

Vii'tor  Kulikov  enters  t her  military  ai  ademy  at  Groznyi 

He  qualifies  as  a tank-unit  < ommantier  in  the  Winter  C'am- 
pilgn  against  Finland. 

Kulikov  is  a member  of  the  Soviet  o-iupitlon  force  in 
Estonia  anrl  later,  Messarabla. 

He  participates  in  the  battle  for  Kiev. 

Kulikov  joins  the  Co.nmunist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  is  promoted  that  same  year  to  the  i-ank  of  Senior 
I ieu tenant . 

On  .lanuary  <5,  new  uniforms  for  officers  were  Introdu-ed 
in  the  Soviet  Army.  Officers  liegan  wearing  rank  on 
epaulets. 

Kulikov  works  in  Murmansk  as  a tank  specialist  supervising 
the  delivery  of  American  equipment. 

Kulikov  is  promoted  to  I.t  . Colonel.  He  served  as  a 
member  of  a Soviet  Delegation  to  the  United  Nations. 

He  completes  the  advam-ed  sctiool  for  Armor  officers. 

Kulikov  graduates  from  the  M.  V.  Frunze  Military  Academy. 


li 


r 


1956 


He  is  selected  to  attend  the  2-’Hh  Communist  Party  Congress 
as  a delegate  from  Irkutsk. 


1 itr>y 


(ifiitjuiil  ion  fi-om  IM<>  lieiiefal  Sliil  l Ai  ademy 


»i] 


Kulikov  tei  (‘ives  lii.^  I i is  t si. if. 

1 He  dtliver-s  a koynole  spee<  h at  the  lelehration  of  t he 

altti  Anniversafy  of  the  Estonian  Uepuhlii-. 

196A-67  Kulikov  is  C'omiiianiief  ol  llte  Murmansk  Military  District 

a.nd  is  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  General. 

19G7  In  March  ol  this  year,  Kulikov  was  promoted  to  Colonel 

General  and  in  May  he  is  announi  ed  as  the  new  Co.trnander 
of  the  Kiev  Military  Distric  i, 

19fi7-69  Co.Tiraander  of  t lui  Kiev  Military  District 

De  ember  1969 -Sept  emtier  1971  Commander  - Group  ol  Soviet  Forces  Geriminy 

1970  In  March  of  this  year,  Kulikov  is  promoted  to  the  rank  of 

General  of  the  Army 

April  1971  Kulikov  is  electeil  to  the  Cent  r;il  Co.nmittee  of  the  Com- 

munist Ptirly. 

22  September  1971  - lie  is  announced  as  the  sue.  e.ssor  to  Marshal  Zakharov 
as  Chiel'  of  the  General  Stal  l' 

8 January  1977  - Kulikov  a.ssumes  the  position  of  Comminder  of  the  Warsaw 
Pa  "t  . 

14  .January  1977  - Kulikov  is  promitt'd  to  Mirshal  of  the  So/iet  Union. 
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